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ADVERTISEMEN T. 


Dr. PriesTLEY's Pamphlet on the Impregnation 
of Water with Fixed Air being out of print, and 


that Gentleman having no intention of republiſhing 


it, I have judged proper to prefix it to the following 
Tract, with the additions as printed in his ſecond 
Volume of Experiments on Air. This was done as 
well that the reader might be entertained with the 
hiſtory of this diſcovery, as inſtructed in an eaſy 


method of making the impregnation when Dr. n 


apparatus might not be at hand. | 
Newman Street, Aug. Zo, 1781. | J. 3 


N. B. In the introduction to the alphabetical liſt of 


mineral waters, thoſe of Bath, Matlock, and Chaude- 


Fontaine, are, after the example of preceding writers, 
ſet down among the ſulphureous waters; but they 
ought rather to be claſſed with the waters impregnated 
with fixed air, The term calcareous Glauber's ſalt, is 
alſo uſed in one or two places, from the ſame authors, 


though it is not ſtrictly proper; modern chemiſtry 


having diſcovered that the baſis of that ſalt is not cal- 
carecus garth, but magneſia. | 


E 1 ATM 
Page 76, line 6 and 7, dele Bath and Matlock. 


79. I. 13, dele calcareous Glauber's. 


FJ | Errata of leſs conſequence the reader will eaſily correct. 
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CHAPTER I. 


The Hiſtory of the Diſcovery. 


T often amuſes me whea I review the 
| hiſtory of experimental philoſophy, to 
obſerve how very nearly one diſcovery is 
connected with another, and yet that, for a 
long time, no perſon ſhall have perceived 
that connection, ſo as to have been actually 
led from the one to the other; and eſpe- 
cially that he who made the firſt diſcovery 
ſhould ſtop ſhort in his progreſs, and not 
advance a ſingle ſtep farther, to make the 
. Other, which was perhaps of infinitely more 
conſequence. And yet the caſe may be 
ſach, that it ſhall be ſo far from requiring 
more genius, or ingenuity, to advance that 
other ſtep, that it is rather a matter of won- 
der, how it was poſſible for the moſt com- 
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Of the Impregnation of Water 
mon capacity to ſtop ſhort of it. We alſo 
frequently find that they who make the 
moſt important philoſophical - diſcoveries 
overlook the moſt obvious z/es of them. 
Several ſtriking examples of this kind will 


be found in my Hiſtory of electricity, and 


alſo in the Hiſtory of diſcoveries relating to 
viſion, light, and colours. 


In ſuch caſes as theſe it behoves an hiſto- 
rian to be much on his guard, leſt he ſhould 
haſtily conclude that to have been fact which 
he only zmagines muſt have been ſo, but for 
which no direct evidence can be produced. 
As this is a caſe of ſome curioſity reſpecting 


the human mind, I ſhall give an inſtance 


of it; and I am able to produce a very re- 
markable one relating to the ſubject of this 
ſection. | 


When it was diſcovered that the acidulous 
taſte and peculiar virtues of Pyrmont water, 
and other mineral waters of a fimilar nature, 
were owing to the fixed air which they con- 
tained; when this air had been actually ex- 


pelled from the water, and it was found that 


the ſame water, and even other water, would 
| reim- 
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with Fixed Air. 
reimbibe the ſame air; we are apt to conclude 
that the perſon who made theſe diſcoveries, 
and eſpecially the laſt of them (who alſo muſt 
have known that fixed air is a thing very 
eaſy to be procured) muſt have immediate- 
ly gone to work to reduce this Zheory into 
practice, by actually impregnating common 
water with fixed air, in order to give it the 
peculiar virtues of thoſe medicinal mineral 
waters which are ſo highly, and ſo juſtly 
valued, and which are procured at ſo great 
an expence, eſpecially in this country. Ac- 
cordingly, Dr. Nooth has advanced, Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. 65, p. 59, that“ the poſſibility of 
* impregnating water with fixed air was no 
& ſooner aſcertained by experiment, than 
© various methods were contrived to effect 
« the impregnation ;* and I doubt not this 
ingenious philoſopher impoſed upon himſelf 
in the manner deſcribed above. This, 
however, is ſo far from being the caſe, that 
I do not believe it is poſſible to produce the 
leaſt evidence that any perſon had the thing 
in view before the publication of my pam- 
phlet upon that ſubject, in the year 1772. 
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Indeed had this thing been ſo much as an 
object of attention to philoſophers, it is im- 


poſſible but that ſome of them muſt have 


hit upon a method that would have ſuffici- 
ently ſucceeded. Nay, the thing is fo very 


eaſy, and the end attainable in ſo many ways, 


that there muſt have been, in a very ſhort 


time, a great variety of methods to impreg- 
nate water with fixed air, as there are now; 
and we ſhould certainly have heard of artifi- 


cial mineral waters being made according to 


them. It is impoſſible not to conclude 
ſo, when we conſider the time that has 
e/apjed ſince the publication of all the diſco- 
veries that led to it. 


Dr. Brownrigg s paper, giving an account 
of his diſcovery of fixed air in the Spa water, 


Was read at the Royal Society June the 13th 


1765, and was publiſhed in 1766. This ex- 
cellent philoſopher compleatly decompoſed 
that mineral water, but he gives no hint of 
his having ſo much as attempted to recompoſe 
it, or of making a fimilar water, by impreg- 


nating common water with the ſame volatile 
principle. It is ſufficiently evident that he 
had not thovght of this, though we may 

. . wonder 


* 


with Fixed Air. ty 


wonder that he ſhould not have done it, be- 
cauſe he has not mentioned it, as an object 
of purſuit. = 5 


In the year following, Mr. Cavendiſh's 
valuable papers on the ſubject of factitious 
air were publiſhed. He firſt aſcertained how 
much fixed air a given quantity of water 
could be made to imbibe; yet it does not 
appear that he ever thought of faſting the 
Water, much leſs that he thought of making 
any practical uſe of his diſcovery. 


If any negative argument can be deciſive, 
it is that in 1772, the very year in which my 


* P * — 7 Gy * 2 
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pamphlet came out, Dr. Falconer publiſhed »% 


his excellent and elaborate treatiſe on the 


Bath waters, in which he treats very large- 
ly of mineral waters in general, and all 
their poſſible impregnations; and yet, though 
he treats of fixed air as one ingredient 1n 
many of them, ſee p. 185, he drops no hint 
about compoſing ſuch water, by imparting . 
fixed air to common water. Alſo on the 
12th of September in the ſame year, Dr. 
Rutherford publiſhed his ingenious D/erta- 
ton on Fixed Air, in which he ſpeaks of the 
B 3 preſence 
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6 Of the Impregnation of Water 


preſence of it in Pyrmont water, p. 3, but 
without giving the leaſt hint of his being 


_ acquainted with any method of imitating 
them. And yet Dr. Nooth ſays, in fact, 


that from the year 1766, at the lateſt, various 
methods were contrived to effect the impreg- 
nation, though he allows that I was the 
only perſon who“ publiſhed any defcription 
e of an apparatus calculated entirely for 
e this purpoſe,” 


According to this account of the matter 
there were, in the interval between 1766 and 
1772, a ſpace of fix years, a variety of me- 


thods for impregnating water with fixed air, 


ſome of them prior to, and perhaps much 
better than mine (though he gives no hint 
of his own having been invented in that 
period, but ſpeaks of it as ſuggeſted by the 


conſideration of the imperfection of mine) 


but that I happened to get the ſtart in the 


publication. Pr. Falconer, however, though 
the friend of Dr. Nooth (ſee his treatiſe on 
Bath Water, vol. 2. p. 323) had certainly 
never heard of any of thoſe methods, or 
even of mine, at the very termination of 
that period; and though my own acquain- 
CV 


with Fixed Air. 7 


tance with philoſophical and medical peo- 
ple is pretty extenſive, I never heard of any 
of the various methods that Dr. Nooth ſpeaks 
of; nor ſince the publication of my method 
have I heard of any perſon whatever having 
_ pretended to have done the ſame thing be- 
fore; though nothing is more common 
than ſuch claims, and very often on the moſt 
trifling pretences, 


Mr. Venelle, indeed, immediately upon 
the tranſlation of my pamphlet into French, 
which was within a few weeks after the pub= 
lication of it in Engliſh (owing to the lauda- 
ble zeal of Mr. Trudaine, for promoting all 
philoſophical and uſeful improvements) pub- 
liſhed an extract of his papers from the Me- 
moires de Mathematique & de Phyfigue, to 
vindicate to himſelf not my diſcovery, but, 
in fact, that of Dr. Brownrigg. However, 
what he pretends to have diſcovered was, 
that the virtues of the acidulous waters were 
owing to air, in general, without having 
any idea of the difference between fixed air 
and common air; ſo that his diſcovery was 
ſo far from being the ſame with mine, that 
it could not poſſibly have led into it. 

2 As 


= Of the Impregnation of Water 
As 1 have hitherto only publiſhed the me- 


thod of impregnatipg water with fixed air 
in a ſmall pamphlet, for the uſe of thoſe 
who might chuſe to reduce it into practice, 
without giving any account of the manner 
in which the diſcovery (if it deſerves to be 
called one) was made, which has been my 
_ cuſtom with reſpect to every thing elſe, I 
ſhall do it here; and I hope the narrative 
will not be altogether diſpleaſing, as this 
buſineſs has gained ſo much attention in 
all parts of Europe, as well as in England, 
and promiſes in a ſhort time to fave the 
very great expence of tranſporting acidulous 
waters to conſiderable diftances, by ſuper- 

ſeding, in a great meaſure, the uſe of them. 
And though what I have done in this buſi- 
neſs has certainly the leaſt merit poſſible 
with reſpect to ingenuity, I ſhall always conſi- 
der it as one of the happre/t thoughts that ever 
occurred to me; becauſe it has proved to be 
of very fignal benefit to mankind, and will, 
I doubt not, be of much more conſequence 
in a courſe of time. | 


It was a little after Midſummer in 1767, 
that I remoyed from Warrington to Leeds; 
and 


with Fixed Air. 9 
and living, for the firſt year, in a houſe 
that was contiguous. to a large common 
brewery, ſo good an opportunity produced in 
me an inclination to make ſome experiments 
on the fixed air that was conſtantly produced 
in it. Had it not been for this circumſtance, 
I ſhould, probably, never have attended to 
the ſubject of air at all. Happening to have 
read Dr. Brownrigg's excellent paper on the 
Spa water about the ſame time, one of the 
firſt things that I did in this brewery was to 
place ſhallow veſſels of water within the 
region of fixed air, on the ſurface of the 
fermenting veſſels; and having left them all 
night, I generally found, the next morning, 
that the water had acquired a very ſenſible 
and pleafant impregnation ; and it was with 
peculiar ſatisfaction that ] firſt drank of this 
water, which I believe was the firſt of its 
kind that had ever been taſted by man. 


This proceſs, however, was very ſlow. 
But after ſome time it occurred to me, that 
the impregnation might be accelerated, by 
pouring the water from one veſſel into anq- 
ther, while they were both held within the 
ſphere of the fixed air; and accor digg £ 
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found that I could do as much in about five 
minutes in this way, as I had been able to do 
in many hours before. Several of my friends 
who viſited me while I lived in that houſe 
will remember my taking them into that 
| brewery, and giving them a glaſs of this 
artificial Pyrmont water, made in their 
preſence. Among others, I will take the 
liberty to mention John Lee, Eſq; of Lin- 
coln's Inn, who was particularly ſtruck. 
with the contrivance, and the effect of it. 
This was in the ſummer of the year 1768. 


One would naturally think, that having 
actually impregnated common water with 

fixed air, produced in a brewery, I ſhould 
immediately have ſet about doing the ſame 
thing with air ſet looſe from chalk, &c. by 
ſome of the ſtronger acids; and I do remem- 
ber that it did occur to me that the thing 
was poſſible, But, eaſy as the practice proved 
to be, no method of doing it at that time 
occurred to me. IT {till continued to make 
my Pyrmont water in the manner abovemen- 
tioned 'till I left that fituation, which was 
about the end of the ſummer 17683 and from 
that time, being engaged in other fimilar 
purſuits, 
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purſuits, with the reſult of which the public 


are acquainted, I made no more of the Pyr- 


mont water till the ſpring of the year 1772. 


In the mean time I had acquainted all my 


friends with what I had done, and frequently 
expreſſed my wiſhes that perſons who had the 
care of large diſtilleries (where TI was told that 
fermentation was much ſtronger than in com- 
mon breweries) would contrive to have veſ- 


ſels of water ſuſpended within the fixed air, 
which they produced, with a farther contri- 
vance for agitating the ſurface of the water; 
as I did not doubt but that, by this means, 


they might, with little or no expence, 
make great quantities of Pyrmont water ; by 


which they might at the ſame time both 


ſerve the Public, and benefit themſelves. For 
J never had the moſt diſtant thought of mak- 
ing any advantage of the ſcheme myſelf, 


In all this time, viz. from 1767 to 1772, 
J never heard of any method of impregnating 
water with fixed air but that abovementioned. 


My thinking at all of reducing to practice 


any method of effecting this, by air diſlodged 
from chalk, and other calcareous ſubſtances, 
: Was 
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was owing to a mere accident. Being at din- 
ner with the Duke of Northumberland, in 
the ſpring of the year laſt mentioned, his 
Grace produced a bottle of water diſtilled by 
Dr. Irving for the uſe of the navy. This 
water was perfectly ſweet, but, like all diſ- 

tilled water, wanted the briſkneſs and ſpirit 

of freſh ſpring water ; when it immediately 
occurred to me that I could eaſily mend that 
water for the uſe of the navy, and perhaps 
ſupply them with an eaſy and cheap method 
of preventing or curing the ſea ſcurvy, viz. 
by impregnating it with fixed air. For hav- 

ing been buſy about a year before with my 

experiments on air, in the courſe of which 
I had aſcertained the proportional quantity 
of ſeveral kinds of air that given quantities 
of water would take up, I was at no loſs for 
the method of doing it in general, viz. in- 
verting a jar filled with water, and convey- 
ing air into it from bladders previouſly filled 
with air. This ſcheme I immediately men- 
tioned to the Duke and the company, who 
all ſeemed to be much pleaſed with it, and 
expreſſed their wiſhes that I would attend 
to it, and endeavour to reduce it into ptac- 
tice; which I promiſed to do. | 
| | ; The 
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with Fixed Air. 13 
The next day I provided a ſmall apparatus, 
adapted to this purpoſe, at my lodgings, 
which was very eaſy, as it required no other 
veſſels but ſuch as are in conſtant family uſe, 
and with this I preſently impregnated a 
quantity of the New River water, fo as to 
make it imbibe about its bulk of air. But I 
was far from having hit upon the eafteft me- 
thod of doing it; for my jars were of an 
equal width throughout. However, with 
theſe veſſels the proceſs was compleated in 
about twenty minutes, or half an hour. 


al few days after this, having an invitation 


to wait upon Sir George Savile, I carried with 
me a bottle of my impregnated water, and 
told him the uſe that might be made of it, 
viz. that of ſupplying a pleaſant and whole- 
ſome beverage for ſeamen, and ſuch as might 
probably prevent or cure the ſea- ſcurvy. Sir 
George, with that warmth with which he 


eſpouſes every thing that he conceives to be 
for the public good, inſiſted upon writing a 


card immediately to Lord Sandwich, propo- 
ſing to introduce me to him, as having a pro- 
ſal for the uſe of the navy. As I could make 
no objection, the card was accordingly writ- 

ten, 
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ten, and an anſwer was preſently returned 
from his Lordſhip, informing us that he 
would be glad to ſee us the next day. Up- 
on this I drew up ſomething in the form of 
a propoſal, which, accompanied by Sir 
George, I preſented to his Lordſhip, who 
promiſed to lay it before the Board of Ad- 


miralty. 


Preſently after this J had notice from the 
Secretary to the Board of Admiralty, that the 
College of Phy/icians were appointed to exa- 
mine my propoſal, and to make their report 
I of it to the Board, and an early day was fixed 
7 3 for me to wait upon them at their hall in 
Warwick-Lane; where, before a very full 
1 meeting, I produced a bottle of my impreg- 
9 3. nated water, and alſo, at their requeſt, 
1 fetched my apparatus, and ſhewed them the 
8 | manner in which I had impregnated it. 
| There were preſent ſeveral of the moſt emi- 
nent phyſicians in London; but both the 
ſcheme, and the object of it, appeared to be | 
entirely new to every one of them; and moſt | 
of them ſeemed to be much pleaſed with it. 


Accord- 
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Accordingly, a favourable report was 
made to the Board of Admiralty, and I was 
acquainted by the Secretary, that the Cap- 

tains of the two ſhips which were juſt then 


failing for the South-Seas had orders to make 
a trial of the impregnated water; and for 


their uſe I drew out my Directions in wri- 


ting, and ſent a drawing of the neceſſary ap- 


paratus. The method which I had now 
got into was a great improvement upon that 
which I had made uſe of before the College 
of Phyſicians. For, in conſequence of giv- 
ing more attention to it, I had, by that 


time, brought it to the ſtate in which it is 


deſcribed in the pamphlet. 


In the mean time, I had, before I 
left London, in the ſpring of that year, 
made the experiment of the impregnation 
of water with fixed air in the preſence of 
moſt of my philoſophical acquaintance, and 
their friends, both at my own lodgings, 
and in other places. But upon none of theſe 
occaſions did it appear that any of them had 


heard of any other perſon having had the 


fame thing in view. 


Laſt ly, | 
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Laſtly, I will obſerve, that Sir Ieh Prin- 


gle, in his Diſcourſe on different kinds of air 


(in which he has, with the greateſt exactneſs, 
aſſigned to every perſon concerned in theſe 
diſcoveries their due ſhare of praiſe) gives 
no hint of his being acquainted with any 
other method of impregnating water with 


fixed air, than that which I had publiſhed. 


He certainly had not heard of any of thoſe 


to which Dr. Nooth alludes. 


As I have not to this day, directly or in- 


directly, made the leaſt advantage of this 


ſcheme; but, on the contrary, am juſt ſo 


much a loſer by it as the experiments coſt 


me, I think it is not too much for the Pub- 
lic to allow me, what I believe is ſtrictly my 
due, the ſole merit of the diſcovery; which 
with reſpe& to ingenuity, or ſagacity, is 
next to nothing; but with reſpect to its u77- 
lity is, unqueſtionably, of unſpeakable value 
to my country and to mankind. 


CHAP. II. 


concurring with me in that opinion, I made 
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SECT. 1. The Preface to the Direclions as 


firſt publiſhed. 2 


The method of impregnating water with 
fixed air, of which a deſcription is given in 
this pamphlet, I hit upon in a courſe of 
experiments; an account of which was 
lately communicated to the Royal Society; 
containing obſervations on ſeveral different 
kinds of air, with only a hint of the me- 
thod of combining this particular kind with 
water or other fluids. Judging that water 
thus impregnated with fixed air muſt be 
particularly ſerviceable in long voyages, by 
preventing or curing the ſea- ſcurvy, ac- 
cording to the theory of Dr. Macbride ; 
and all the Phyſicians of my acquaintance 


the firſt communication of 1t to the Lords 
of the Admiralty, who referred me to the 
College of Phyticians ; and thoſe gentle= 
men being pleaſed to make a report fa- 
2 E vourable 
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vourable to the ſcheme, a trial has been 
ordered to be made of it on board ſome 
of his Majeſty's ſhips. To make this 
proceſs more generally known, and that 
more frequent trials may be made by water 
thus medicated, at land as well as at ſea, 


J have been induced to make the preſent 


publication. 


Sir John Pringle ficſt obſerved, that pu- 
trefaction was checked by fermentation ; 
and Dr. Macbride diſcovered that this ef- 
fect was produced by the fixed air which 
is generated in that proceſs, and upon that 
principle recommended the uſe of wort, 
as ſupplying a quantity of this fixed air, 
by fermentation in the ſtomach, in the 
ſame manner as it is done by freſh vege- 
tables, for which he, therefore, thought 
that it would be a ſubſtitute ; and expe- 
rience has confirmed his conjecture. Dr. 
Black found that lime-ſtone, and all cal- 
careous ſubſtances, contain fixed air, that 
the preſence of it makes them what is 


called mild, and that the deprivation of it | 
renders them cauſtic; Dr. Brownrigg far- 
ther diſcovered that Pyrmont, and other 


mineral 
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mineral waters, which have the ſame aci- 
dulous taſte, contain a conſiderable propor- 
tion of this very kind of air, and that upon 
this their peculiar ſpirit and virtues depend; 
and I think myſelf fortunate in having 
hit upon a, very eaſy method of commu- 


nicating this air to any kind of water, or, 


indeed, to almoſt any fluid ſubſtance. In 
ſhort, by this method this great antiſeptic 
principle may be adminiſtered in a variety 
of agreeable vehicles. | 


If this diſcovery (though it doth not 
deſerve that name) be of any uſe to my 
countrymen, and to mankind at large, I 
ſhall have my reward. For this purpoſe 
I have made the communication as early. 
as I conveniently could, ſince the lateſt 
improvements that I have made in the 


proceſs; and I cannot help exprefling my 


wiſhes, that all perſons, who diſcover any 
thing that promiſes to be generally uſeful, 


would adopt the ſame method. 


C 2 
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- SECT. 2. The Directions. 


If water be only in contact with fixed 
air, it will begin to imbibe it, but the. 
mixture is greatly accelerated by agitation, 
which is continually bringing freſh par- 
ticles of air and water into contact, All 
that is neceſſary, therefore, to make this 
proceſs expeditious and eftectual, is firſt 
to procure a ſufficient quantity of this fixed 
air, and then to contrive a method by 
which the air and water may be ſtrongly 
agitated in the ſame veſſel, without any 
danger of admitting. the common air to 
them; and this is eaſily done by firſt filling 
any veſſel with water, and introducing the 
fixed air to it, while it ſtands inverted in 
another veſſel of water. That every part 
of the proceſs may be as intelligible as 


| poſſible, even to thoſe who have no pre- 


vious knowledge of the ſubject, I ſhall 


deſcribe it very minutely, ſubjoining ſe- 


veral remarks and obſervations relating to 


varieties in the proceſs, and other things 
of a miſcellaneous nature. 


The 
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The Preparation. 


Take a glaſs veſſel, a, pl. 2. fig. 1. with 


: a pretty narrow neck, but ſo formed, that 


it will ſtand upright with its mouth down= 
wards, and having filled it with water, lay 


a ſlip of clean paper, or thin paſteboard, 


upon it. Then, if they be preſſed cloſe 
together, the veſſel may be turned upſide 
down, without danger of admitting com— 
mon air into it; and when it is thus in- 
verted, it muſt be placed in another veſſel, 
in the form of a bowl or baſon, 4, with 
a little water in it, ſo much as to permit 


the ſlip of paper or paſteboard to be with- 


drawn, and the end of the pipe e to be 


Introduced. 


This pipe muſt be flexible, and air-tight, 
for which purpoſe it is, I believe, beſt 
made of leather, ſewed with a waxed 
thread, in the manner uſed by ſhoe-makers. 
Into both ends of this pipe a piece of a 
quill ſhould be thruſt, to keep them open, 
while one of them 1s introduced into the 
veſſel of water, and the other into the 

&--3 bladder 
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bladder d, the oppoſite end of which is 
tied round a cork, which muſt be perfo- 
rated, the hole being kept open by a 
quill; and the cork mult fit a phial e, two 
thirds of which ſhould be filled with chalk 
Juſt covered with water. 


J have ſince, however, found it moſt 
convenient to ule a glaſs tube, and to pre- 
ſerve the advantage which I had, of agi- 


tating the veſſel e, I have two bladders, 
communicating by a perforated cork, to 


which they are both tied, For one bladder 
would hardly give room a .cnpngh ler that 
purpoſe, 


The Proceſs. 


Things being thus prepared, and the 
phial containing the chalk and water being 
detached from the bladder, and the pipe 
alſo from the veſſel of water, pour a little 
oil of vitriol upon the chalk and water; 
and having. carefully preſſed all the com- 
mon air out of the bladder, put the cork 
into the bottle preſently after the effer- 
veſcence has begun. Alſo preſs the blad- 

| der 
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der once more after a little of the newly 


generated air has got into it, in order 


the more effectually to clear it of all the 


remains of the common air; and then in- 


troduce the end of the pipe into the mouth 


of the veſſel of water as in the drawing, 


and begin to agitate the chalk and water 


briſkly. This will preſently produce a con- 
ſiderable quantity of fixed air, which will 
diſtend the bladder; and this being preſſed, 


the air will force its way through the pipe, 


and aſcend into the veſſel of water, the 


water at the ſame time deſcending, and 
coming into the baſon. 


When about one half of the water is 


forced out, let the operator lay his hand 


upon the uppermoſt part of the veſſel, and 
ſhake it as briſkly as he can, not to throw | 
the water out of the baſon; and in a few 
minutes the water will abſorb the air; and 
taking its place, will nearly fill the veſſel 
as at the firſt. Then ſhake the phial con- 
taining the chalk and water again, and 
force more air into the veſſel, till, upon 
the whole, about an equal bulk of air has 


been thrown into it. Alſo ſhake the water 


= 4 © as 
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as before, till no more of the air can be 
imbibed. As ſoon as this 1s perceived to 
be the caſe, the water is ready for uſe ; 
and if it be not uſed immediately, ſhould 
be put into a bottle as ſoon as poſflible, 
well corked, and cemented. It will keep, 
however, very well, if the bottle be only 
well corked, and kept with the mouth 
downwards. 


OB/ervations. 


1. The baſon may be placed inverted 
upon the veſſel full of water, with a ſlip 
of paper between them, and then both 
turned upſide down together; but all this 
trouble will be ſaved by having a larger 
veſicl of water, in which both of them 
may be immerſed. 


2. If the veſſel containing the water to 
be agitated be large, it may be moſt con- 
venient firſt to place it inverted, in a baſon 
full of water, and then to draw out the 
common air by means of a ſyphon, either 
making uſe of a ſyringe, or drawing it 
out with the mouth. In this caſe, alſo, 
DN ſome 
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ſome kind of handle ſhould be faſtened 
to the bottom of the veſſel, for the more 
eaſy agitation of it. | 


2. A narrow mouthed veſſel is. not ne- 


| ceſſary, but it is the moſt proper for the 


purpoſe, becauſe it may be agitated with 
leſs danger of the common air getting 
mer 


4. The flexible pipe is not neceſſary, 
though I think it is exceedingly convenient. 
When it is not uſed, a bent tube, a, 
fig. 2. (for which glaſs is the moſt proper) 
muſt be ready to be inſerted into the hole 
made in the cork, when the bladder con- 
taining the fixed air is ſeparated from the 


phial, in which it was generated, The 


extremity of this tube being put under 


the veſſel of water, and the bladder being 


compreſſed, the air will be conveyed into 
it, as before, 


5. If the uſe of a bladder be objected 
to, though nothing can be more inoffen- 
ſive, the phial containing the chalk and 
water muſt not be agitated at all, or with 

= the 
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the greateſt caution; unleſs a ſmall phial, 
a, hg. 3. be interpoſed between the phial 


and the veſſel of water, in the manner 


repreſented in the drawing. For by this 
means the chalk and water that may be 


thrown up the tube þ will lodge at the 
bottom of the phial 2, while nothing but 
the air will get into the pipe c, and fo 


enter the water. If the tube 4 be made of 


tin or copper, the ſmall phial 2 will not need 
any other ſupport, the cork into which the 
extremities of both the tubes are inſerted 


being made to fit the phial very exactly. 


6. The phial e, fig. 1. ſhould always be 


placed, or held, conſiderably lower than 
the veſſel 2; that if any part of the mix- 
ture ſhould be thrown up into the bladder, 


it may remain in the lower part of it, 
from which it may be eaſily preſſed back 
azain. This, however, is not neceffary, 


fince if it remain in the lower part of the 


bladder, nothing but the pure air will get 
into the pipe, and fo into the water. 


7. IH much more than half of the veſſel 
be filled with air, there will not be a body 
K 
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of water ſufficient to agitate, and the pro- 
ceſs will take up much more time. 


8. If the chalk be too finely powdered, it 
will yield the fixed air too faſt. 


9. After every proceſs, the water to 
which the chalk is put muſt be changed. 


10. It will be proper to fill the bladder 
with water once every day, after it has been 
uſed, that any of the oil of vitriol which 
may have got into it, and would be in danger 
of corroding it, may be thoroughly diluted. 


11. The veſſel, which I have generally 
made uſe of, holds about three pints, and 
the phial containing the chalk and water is 
one of ten ounces; and I find that a little 
more than a tea-ſpoonful of oil of vitriol is 
ſufficient to produce as much air as will 
impregnate that quantity of water, 


12. If the veſſel containing the water be 
larger, the phial containing the chalk and 
the oil of vitriol ſhould either be larger in 
proportion, or freſh water and oil of vitriol 


muſt 
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muſt be put to the chalk, to produce the 
requiſite quantity of air. 


13. In general, the whole proceſs does 
Not take up more than about a quarter of an 


hour, the agitation not five minutes; and 
in nearly the ſame time might a veſſel of 


water, containing two or three gallons, or 
indeed any quantity that a perſon could well 
ſhake, be impregnated with fixed air, if the 
phial containing the chalk and oil of vitriol, 
de larger in the ſame proportion. 


14. To give the water as much air as it 


can receive in this way, the proceſs may be 


repeated with the water thus impregnated. 
J generally chuſe to do it two or three 
times, but very Jittle will be gained by re- 
peating it oftener; ſince, after ſome time, 
as much fixed air will eſcape from that part 
of the ſurface of the water which is expoſed 
to the common air, as can be imbibed from 
within the veſſel. 


1 5. All calcareous ſubſtances contain fix- 


ed air, and any acids may be uſed in order 


to let it loofe from them; but chalk and Oil 
| 15 
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of vitriol are, both of them, the cheapeſt, 
and, upon the whole, the beſt for the pur- 
poſe. 

16. It may poſſibly be imagined that part 
of the oil of vitriol is rendered volatile in this 
proceſs. and fo becomes mixed with the Wa- 

ter; but it does not appear, by the moſt 
rigid chymical examination, that the leaſt 
perceivable quantity of the acid gets into the 
water in this way; and if fo ſmall a quantity 
as a ſingle drop of oil of vitriol be mixed with 
a pint of water (and a much greater quantity 
would be far from making it leſs wholeſome) 
it might be diſcovered. The experiments 
which were made to aſcertain this fact were 
made with di/ti/led water, the diſagreeable taſte 
of which is not taken off, in any degree, by 
the mixture of fixed air. Otherwiſe, diſtil- 
led water, being clogged with no foreign 
principle, will imbibe fixed air faſter, and 
retain a greater quantity of it than other Wa- 
ter. In the experiments that were made 

for this purpoſe, I was aſſiſted by Mr, Hey, 

a ſurgeon in Leeds, who is well (killed in 

the methods of examining the properties of 
mineral waters. | 11 

„„ 17. Dr. 
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17. Dr. Brownrigg, who made his expe- 
riments on Pyrmont water at the ſpring head, 
never found that it contained ſo much as one 
half of an equal bulk of air; but in this me- 
thod the water is eaſily made to imbibe an 
equal bulk. For it muſt be obſerved, that | 
a conſiderable quantity of the moſt ſoluble 
part of the air is incorporated with the wa- 


ter, as it firſt aſcends through it, before it 


occupies its place in the upper part of the 
veſſel. 


18. The heat of boiling water will expel 
all the fixed air, if a phial containing this 
impregnated water be held in it; but it will 
often require above half an hour to effect 
it compleatly. | - 


19. If any perſon would chuſe to make 
this medicated water more nearly to reſemble 
genuine Pyrmont water, Sir John Pringle 
informs me, that from eight to ten drops 
of Tinctura Martis cum ſpiritu ſalis muſt be 
mixed with every pint of it. It 1s agreed, 


however, on all hands, that the peculiar 


virtues of Pyrmont, or any other mineral 
water which has the ſame briſk or acidulous 
| taſte, 
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taſte, depend not upon its being a chalybeate, 
but upon the fixed air which it contains. 


But water impregnated with fixed air 
does of itſelf diſſolve iron, as the ingenious 
Mr. Lane has diſcovered; and iron filings 
put to this medicated water make a ſtrong 
and agreeable chalybeate, ſimilar to ſome 
other natural chalybeates, which hold the 
iron in ſolution by means of fixed air only, 
and not by means of any acid; and theſe 
chalybeates, I am informed, are generally 
themoſt agreeable to the ſtomach, : 


20. By this proceſs may fixed air be 
given to wine, beer, and almoſt any li- 
quor whatever: and when beer is become 

flat or dead, it will be revived by this means; 

but the delicate agreable flavour, or acidu- 
lous taſte communicated by the fixed air, 
and which is manifeſt in water, will hardly 
be perceived in wine, or other liquors which 
have much taſte of their own. 


21. I would not interfere with the pro- 

| vince of the phyſician, but I cannot entirely 
ſatisfy myſelf without taking this opportu- 
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nity to ſuggeſt ſuch hints as have [ERVERE] 
to mylelf, or my friends, with reſpe& to 


the medicinal uſes of water impregnated with 
fixed air, and allo of fixed air in other 3 55 


cations. 


In general, the diſcaſes in which water 


impregnated with fixed air will moſt proba- 
bly be ſerviceable, are thoſe of a putrid na- 


ture, of which kind is the /ſea-/curvy.' It 


can hardly be doubted, alſo, but that this 
water muſt have all the medicinal virtues of 
Pyrmont water, and of other mineral waters 
ſimilar to it, whatever they be; eſpecially if 
a few iron filings. be put to it, to render it 
a chalybeate, like genuine Pyrmont water, 
It is poſſible, however, that, in ſome caſes ' 
it may be deſirable to have the fixed air of 
Pyrmont water, without the ron which 
it contains. | 


Having this opportunity, I ſhall alſo hint - 
the application of fixed air in the form of 
ely/ters, which occurred to me while I was 
attending to this ſubject, as what promiſes 
to be uſeful to correct putrefaction in the 
inteſtinal canal, and other parts of the 
ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem to which it may, by this chühnelz | 


be conveyed. It has been tried once by 
Mr. Hey above- mentioned, and the reco- 
very of the patient from an alarming putrid 
fever, when the ſtools were become black, 
hot, and very fetid, was ſo circumſtanced, 
that it is not improbable but that it might 
be owing, in ſome meaſure, to thoſe clyſters. 
The application, however, appeared to be 
perfectly eaſy and ſafe, 


I cannot help thinking that fixed air might 
be applied externally to good advantage in 
other caſes of a putrid nature, even when the 
whole ſyſtem was affected, There would 
be no difficulty in placing the body fo, that 
the greateſt part of its ſurface ſhould be ex- 
poſed to this kind of air; and if a piece 
of putrid fleſh will become firm and ſweet 
in that ſituation, as Dr. Macbride found, 
ſome advantage, I ſhould think, might be 
expected from the ſame antifeptic applica- 
tion, aſſiſted by the vis vitæ, operating in- 
ternally, to counteract the fame putrid 
tendency. Some Indians, J have been in- 


formed, bury their patients, labouring un- 


der putrid diſeaſes, up to the chin in freſh 
mould, 
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mould, which. is alſo known to take off 
the fœtor from fleſh meat beginning to pu- 
trify. If this practice be of any uſe, may it 

not be owing to the fixed air imbibed by the 
pores of the ſkin in that ſituation ? Follow- 


ing the plough 1s an old preſcription for 
a conſumption, as alfo is living near lime 


kilns. There is often ſome good reaſon 
for very old and long continued practices, 
though it is frequently a long time before 


it be diſcovered, and the rationale of them | 


ſatisfactorily explained. 


Being no phyfician, I run no riſque by 


throwing out theſe random hints and con- 


jectures. I ſhall think myſelf happy, if any 


of them ſhould be the means of making 
thoſe perſons, whom they immediately con- 
cern, attend more particularly to the ſub- 
jet. My friend Dr. Percival has for ſome 
time paſt been employed in making expe- 
riments on fixed air, and he is pafticularly 
attentive to the medicinal uſes of it; and 


from his knowledge as a philoſopher, and 
{kill in his profeſſion, I have very conſi- 


derable expectations. 


CHAP. . 


ma 
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Ca APTEM MS 


Of Dr. NooTn's | Objeftions to the preceding 


Method of impregnating Water with fixed 


Air, and a Compariſon of it with his own 


Method, both as publiſhed by himſelf, and 


as improved by Mr. PARKER. 


I can eaſily forgive Dr. Nooth for his 
repreſenting me as having no other merit 
than the irt publication of the method for 
impregnating water with fixed air, account- 
ing for it as I have done before; but I 
cannot ſo eaſily forgive another paragraph 
in his paper, the tendency of which is 
intirely to diſcredit a method, which, 
though it is, in ſome reſpects, inferior to 
his own, has nevertheleſs its peculiar ad- 


vantages: and every advantage cannot poſſi- 
| bly concur in any one method. He ſays, 
Ip. 59, © Independent of the inconvenien- 


e cies attending the proceſs, there was 
* another objection to the apparatus, which, 
* with moſt people, might have conſider- 
© able weight, The Z adder, which formed 
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part of it, was thought to render the 
„Hater offenſive; and when the ſolvent 
power of fixed air is conſidered, it will 


not appear improbable, that the water 


„ would be always more or leſs tainted by 
« the bladder. In ſome trials which I 
„made with Dr. Prieſtley's apparatus, it 
« always happened that the water acquired 
% an urinous flavour; and this taſte was, 
« in general, ſo predominant, that it could 


% not be ſwallowed without fome degree 


« of reluctance.” 


That Dr. Nooth 4% produce an impreg- 
nated water which he could not ſwallow 
without reluctance, and even that, in the 
trials to which he refers, he generally pro- 
daced ſuch water, Lam far from doubting ; 
becauſe that might happen from various 


cauſes. But that the urinous flavour came 


from the bladder, as ſuch, I will venture 


to ſay is not poſtible. For then it would 


always bave had the ſame effect; and not 
only wyſelf have never perceived ſuch a 
favour as the Doctor complains of, but 
this is the only complaint of the kind 
that I have hitherto heard of; though many 

| perſons 
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perſons of the moſt delicate taſte, and par- 
ticularly many ladies, have uſed the water 
impregnated in my method for months to- 
gether. Few perſons have had to do with 
bladders, and fixed air confined in bladders, 
more than myſelf; and yet I have never 
ſeen any reaſon to ſuſpect this great ſolvent 


power of fixed air with reſpect to them; 
| eſpecially ſo as to be apparent in the ſpace 


of a few minutes. 


But ſuppoſing the fixed. air to be ca- 
pable of diffolving the whole bladder, and 
to carry it along with itſelf into the im- 
pregnated water, no phyſician, or philo- 
ſopher, will pretend to ſay that it could 
have any more tendency to give it an uri- 
nous flavour, than if it had been any other 
membrane of the animal body. 


Indeed, as the Doctor himſelf does not 
pretend to ſay that this ſtrange urinous 
flavour was the effect of all the impreg- 


nations of water made in my method, but 


only in /ome of them (though it was gene- 
rally ſo, in thoſe particular trials) it is 
evident, from his tacit confeſſion, that it 
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muſt have been an accidental thing, and 
could not have come from the bladder, 
which I ſuppoſe he made uſe of in all 
trials. For he has not done me the juſtice 
to acknowledge that, in my pamphlet, 
among the v:rious methods of effecting the 
impregnation of water, I have deſcribed 
one in which no bladder is made uſe of. 
When the Doctor ſhall once more produce 
this urinous flavour (and as a new and cu- 
rious experiment, it 1s certainly worthy of 
his farther inveſtigation) taking care that 
no careleſs ſervant ſhall have mixed any 
urine in the water that he calls for, I ſhall 
give this new objection to my proceſs a 
farther examination. At preſent I am in- 
clined to conſider this as an experiment 
of the ſervant, rather than of the Doctor 
himſelf, 


Several perſons have thought that fixed 
air diſcharged from impure chalk gives the 
water that is impregnated with it a diſ- 
agreeable flavour, but this I have never 
obſerved myſelf; and any other calcareous 
matter may be uſed in my method, as well 

as 
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as in that of Dr. Nooth, who recommends 


chalk, as the beſt upon the whole. 


I ſhall conclude theſe animadverſions 
with doing what Dr. Nooth ought to have 
done before me, viz. fairly ſtating the ad- 
vantages and diſadvantages of our two me- 
thods. His method requires %%. ſtill in 
the operator, and @ /efſs conſtant attention. 
It is alſo more elegant and cleanly, I mean 
with reſpe& to the operator; for this does 
not at all affect the impregnated water. 
On theſe accounts I generally recommend 


and make uſe of his method myſelf, eſpe- 
cially as the glaſſes are made with improve- * 


ments by Mr. Parker. But if Dr. Nooth 
be candid, he muſt acknowledge that my 
method requires much /e/5 time, and is 
much /e/s expen/ive; and therefore mult be 


more proper when a great quantity of im- 
pregnated water is wanted ; and eſpecially 


when there is but little room to make it 
= - 


My method indeed requires a conſtant 
attendance, but I queſtion whether, upon 
the whole, more than is neceſſary to be given 
„ to 
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to Dr. Nooth's method at intervals, if the 
water be at all agitated; conſidering that 
mine does not require one-tenth part of 
the time. And though my method re- 
quires ſome little 1kill and addreſs, it is 
not ſo much, but that many perſons, al- 
together unuſed to experiments, have, to 
my knowledge, ſucceeded in it very well, 
and have made the impregnated water in 
a conſtant way for their family uſe, and 
without any aſſiſtance beſides what they 
got from the printed directions. My ap- 
paratus coſts little or nothing, becauſe no 
veſſels are made for the purpoſe; and both 
the chalk and the acids are made to go as 
tar as poſſible, by means of the convenient 
agitation of the veſſel in which they are 
contained. Whereas Dr. Nooth's method 
requires a peculiar and expenſive apparatus, 
and more walte is unavoidable in the uſe 
of it. However, for the reaſons above- 
mentioned, I have never recommended my 
wn method for the uſe of a family ſince 
J have been acquainted with his, 


What I have ſaid above is rather appli- 
cable to the apparatus as it 1s made by 
| | Mr, 
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Mr. Parker, than to that which Dr. Nooth 
has deſcribed. For Mr. Parker's glaſſes 
are, in my opinion, conſiderably improved 
from thoſe of Dr. Nooth. It may be ſaid 
that the improvements conſiſt in /z7tle things; 
but little things may have great effects; 
and, after the diſcovery of the jfir/t method 
of accompliſhing this end, all /ub/equent 
methods may be called little things; and 
they may be endleſsly diverſified, without 
any great claim of merit. I have ſeen 
ſeveral very ingenious methods fince the 
publication of mine, though none that I 
like ſo much, upon the whole, as that of 
Dr. Nooth, improved by Mr. Parker. 


In Dr. Nooth's apparatus, if any more 
air than is wanted be produced, the water 
will run out of the uppermoſt veſſel. To 
uſe his own words, p. 63, * Should more 
air be extricated than is ſufficient, in 
«« the conduct of the proceſs, to fill that 
« veſſel, the water will run over the top 
*< of it, and will continue to run as long 
ce as any air aſcends in the middle veſſel, 
& or till the ſurface of the water is below 
* the extremity of the bent tube; and in 

„this 
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« this caſe the whole would be wet and 
* difagreeable.” But this difagreeable con- 
ſequence can never happen in the uſe of 
Mr. Parker's glaſſes, becauſe the bent tube 
in which the uppermoſt veſſel terminates 


1s made of ſuch a length, that the water 
_ expelled from the middle veſſel can do no 


more than nearly fill the uppermoſt, and 
can never run over; ſo that whereas Dr. 
Nooth's apparatus requires a conſtant at- 


tendance, Mr. Parker's requires none. The 


materials being once put into it, the proceſs 
will go on of itſelf, without any farther 
care ; unleſs the operator ſhould chuſe to 
accelerate the impregnation by now and 
then letting out the air that is not eaſily 


abſorbed, and by agitating the water. This 


I think to be a conſiderable advantage gained 
by a very eaſy contrivance of Mr. Parker's, 
overlooked by Dr. Nooth. 


Mr. Parker derives another conſiderable 
advantage from a channel which he cuts in 
the ſtopper of his uppermoſt veſſel, or from 
a ſtopper with a hole through the middle, 
which Dr. Nooth has not in his; ſo that 
either the operator muſt be careful to take 

It 
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it out during the efferveſcence, or it will 
be driven out, or ſome of the veſſels will 
_ burſt, to the great danger of the by- 
ſtanders; which actually happened in one 
made by Mr. Parker, before he thought 
of this method to prevent it. Whereas, 
through the channel in Mr. Parker's ap- 
paratus, the common air caſily eſcapes 
from the uppermoſt veſſel, to make room 
for the water to aſcend; and when, in the 
continuance of the proceſs, the fixed air 
riſes through the bent tube into the upper- 
moſt veſſel, it lodges upon the ſurface of 
the water in it; and the communication 
between it and the common air being ſo 
much obſtructed, they are ſufficiently ſe- 
parated; ſo that even the water in the 
uppermoſt veſſel has (if the production of 
air be copious) almoſt as much advantage 
for receiving the impregnation, as that in 
the middle veſſel. This advantage Dr. 
Nooth loſes. 5 


Alſo, when he chuſes to ſeparate the two 
uppermoſt veſſels from the loweſt, in order 
to agitate the water, he muſt either leave 
the mouth of the uppermoſt veſſel open, 

| in 
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in which caſe he can hardly agitate the 
water at all; or (as he prefers to do it) he 
- muſt put the ſtopper in, and conſequently 
admit the common air to paſs his valve, 
and mix with the fixed air, which muſt 
greatly retard the abſorption of it: whereas 
Mr. Parker's veſſels may be agitated with 
the ſtopper in, which, admitting the com- 
mon air into the upper veſſel, through the 
channel cut in it (or through the hole of 
the ſtopper) permits the water to deſcend 
into the lower, on the ſurface of which 
nothing but fixed air is incumbent. Should 
any common air enter by the valve, which 
in this caſe it hardly would, the finger of 

the perſon who ſhakes the veſſel may ealily 
be placed ſo as to prevent it. 


Laſtly, I conſider it as a valuable im- 
provement in Mr. Parker's apparatus, that, 
by means of the openings into the middle 
and loweſt veſlels, cloſed with ground 
ſtopples, the operator is enabled to draw 
off his water, in order to taſte it occa- 
ſionally, or to add to his oil of vitriol or 

chalk, &c. at pleaſure, without giving 
| himſelf 
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himſelf the trouble of ſeparating the veſſels 
from one another for thoſe purpoſes. 


The firſt apparatus that I ſaw of Mr. 
Parker's had no valve at all, but only a 
glaſs ſtopple, with one or more ſmall per- 
forations, for the aſcent of the air into the 
middle veſſel. This I ſtill generally make 
uſe of, without finding any occaſion for 
a valve; the aſcent of the fixed air ſuffici- 
ently preventing the ,deſcent of the water, 
as long as the proceſs continues, eſpecially 
when pounded marble is uſed. This ſub- 
ſtance Dr. Franklin recommended to me, 
and I give it the preference very greatly to 
chalk, chiefly on account of the length of 
time that is required to expel the air from 
it: For without any freſh acid, it will 
often continue to yield air for ſeveral days 
together. 


That thoſe perſons who are not poſſeſſed 
of the Englith Philoſophical Tranſactions, and 
particularly foreigners, may underſtand what 
has preceded, I ſhall give a drawing of Dr. 

| Nooth's 
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Nooth's apparatus, F as improved by Mr. 
Parker, with the wig general deſcrip- 
tion of 1 it. 


In Fa loweſt veſſel, the chalk or marble, 
and the water acidulated with oil of vi- 
triol, muſt be put, and into the middle 
veſſel the water to be impregnated. During 
the efferveſcence, the fixed air riſes into 
the middle veſſel, and reſts upon the ſur- 
face of the water in it, while the water 
that is diſplaced by the air riſes through the 
bent tube into the uppermoſt veſſel, the 
common air going out through the channel 
in the ſtopple. When the bent tube is of a 
proper length, the proceſs requires no at- 
tention; and if the production of air be 
copious, the water will generally be ſuffi- 
ently impregnated in five or ſix hours. 
At leaſt, all the attention that needs be 

given to it is to raiſe the uppermoſt veſſel 
once or twice, to let out that part of the 
fixed air which is not readily abſorbed by 
water. If the operator chuſe to accelerate 
the proceſs, by agitating the water, he muſt 
ſeparate the two uppermoſt veſſels from the 

3 loweſt. 


+ Fig. 2. 
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loweſt. For if he ſhould agitate them all 


together, he will occaſion too copious a 
production of air; and he will alſo be in 


danger of throwing the liquor contained i in 
the loweſt veſſel into contact with the 
ſtopple which ſeparates it from the middle 
veſſel, by which means ſome of the oil of 
vitriol might get into the water. 


End of the Extract from Dr. PRtESTLEY's 


Experiments on Air, Vol. II. 
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Dr. Noorn's Method of IMPREGNATING 
WATER with FIX ED AIR, as improved 
by Mr. PARKER, Mr. MaAGELLaN, 
Fe. — | 


Deſcription of the Apparatus, 
See Fig. 4. 


T is made of glaſs, and ſtands on a 
wooden veſlel 4 d reſembling a tea- 
board, to catch any water that may chance 
to be ſpilled, and prevent it from falling 
on the table. The middle veſſel B has a 
neck which is inſerted into the mouth of 
the veſſel A, to which it is ground air- 
tight, This lower neck of the veſſel B, 
has a glaſs ſtopple 8, compoſed of two parts, 
both having holes ſufficient to let a good 
quantity of air paſs through them. Be- 
tween theſe two parts (which may be 
conſidered as two ſtopples) is left a ſmall 
ſpace, containing a plano convex lens, 
"2 | (that 


* * 
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(that is, a glaſs round on one fide and 


flat on the other) which acts like a valve, 
in letting the air paſs from below upwards, 
and hindering its return into the veſſel A. 


The upper veſſel C terminates below in 
a tube t, which being crooked, hinders 


the immediate aſcent f the bubbles of 


fixed air into that veſſel, before they reach 
the ſurface of the water in the veſſel B. 
The veſſel C is alſo ground air- tight to the 
upper neck of the middle veſſel B, and 
has a ſtopple p fitted to its upper mouth, 
which has an hole through its middle. 
The upper veſſel C holds juſt half as much 
as the middle one B; and the end f of 
the crooked tube, goes no lower than the 


middle of the yell el B. 
The Proceſs. 
Fill th 1C middle veſiel B with ſpring, Or 


any other clean and wholeſome water, and 
join to it un the upper veſſel C. Pour 


water into tne veſſel A (by the opening 
7, Or other wit e) o as to cover the riſing 
part 


227% 
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part of its bottom. About three quarters 
of a pint, or a little more, will be ſuffi- 
cient. Fill an ounce phial with oil of vi- 
triol, and add it to the water, ſhaking the 
veſſel fo as to mix them well together. 
As heat is generated, it will be better 
to add the oil by a little at a time, other- 
wiſe a hazard is run of breaking the veſſel. 
Put to this, through a wide glaſs, or paper 


funnel, about an ounce of powdered raw 
chalk, or marble *. The funnel muſt be 
uſed in order to prevent the powder from 
touching the inſide of the veſſel's mouth; 


BA ': 0. 


* White marble being firſt granulated, or pounded 
like coarſe ſand, is much better for the purpoſe than 
pounded chalk, becauſe it is harder; and therefore the 
action of the diluted acid upon it is flower, and laſts a 
very conſiderable time. The ſupply of fixed air from 

it is therefore much more regular than with the chalk. . 
In genera], it continues to furniſh fixed air more than 
twenty-four hours. When no more air is produced, if 
the water be decanted from the veſtel A, and the white 
ſediment waſhed of, the remaining granulated marble 
may be employed again by adding to it freſh water, 
and a new quantity of oil of vitriol, A farther pro- 
duce of fixed air will then b&furniſhed, and this may 
be repeated until all the marble be diſſolved. 
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for if that happens, it will ſtick ſo ſtrongly 

to the neck of the veſſel B, as not to 
admit of their being ſeparated without 

breaking. Place immediately the two 

veſſels B and C (faſtened to each other) 

into the mouth of the veſſel A, as in the 

figure, and all the fixed air which is diſ- 

engaged from the chalk or marble by the 

oil of vitriol, will paſs up through the 
valve in 8 into the veſſel B. When this 
fixed air comes to the top of the veſſel B, 

it will diſlodge from thence as much water 

as is equal to its bulk; which water will 
be forced up 1 the crooked tube into 

the upper veſſel C. 


Care muſt be taken not to ſhake the 
veſſel A when the powdered chalk is put 
in; otherwiſe a great and ſudden effervel- 
cence will enſue, which will perhaps expel 
part of the contents. In ſuch caſe it may 
be neceſſary to open a little the ſtopple 5, 
in order to give vent, otherwiſe the veſſel. 
A may burſt. Tt will be proper alſo to 
throw away the contents, and waſh the 
veſſel ; for the matter will ſtick between 


the necks of the veſſels, and cement them 
together. 
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together. The operation muſt then be 
begun afreſh. But if the chalk be thrown 
in without ſhaking the machine, or if marble 
be uſed, the efferveſcence will not be vio- 
lent. If the chalk be put into the veſſel 
looſely wrapt up in paper, this accident will 
be ſtill better guarded againſt. When the 
efferveſcence goes on well, the veſſel C will 
ſoon be filled with water, and the veſſel B 
half filled with air; which will eafily be 
known to be the caſe by the air going 
up in large bubbles through the crooked 
tube t. 


When this is obſerved, take off the two 
veſſels B and C together as they are, and 
ſhake them ſo that the water and air within 
them may be much agitated. A great part 
of the fixed air will be abſorbed into the 
water; as will appear by the end of the 
crooked” tube being conſiderably under the 
ſurface of the water in the veſſel. The 
ſhaking them for two or three minutes will 
be ſufficient for this purpoſe. Thele veſlels 
muſt not be ſhook while joined to the 
under one A, otherwiſe too great an effer- 
veſcence will be occaſioned in the latter; 

F together 
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together with the ill conſequences above- 
mentioned. After the water and air have 


been ſufficiently agitated, looſen the upper 


veſſel C, ſo that the remaining water may 
fall down into B, and the unabſorbed air 
paſs out. Put theſe veſſels together, and 
replace them into the mouth of A, in 
order that B may be again half filled with 
fixed air. Shake the veſſels B and C, and 
let out the unabſorbed air, as before. By 
repeating the operation three or four times, 
the water will be ſufficiently impregnated. 


Whenever the efferveſcence nearly ceaſes 
in the veſſel A, it may be renewed by 
giving it a gentle ſhake, ſo that the pow- 


dered chalk or marble at the bottom may 


be mixed with the oil of vitriol and water 
above it; for then a greater quantity of 


fixed air will be diſengaged. 


When the efferveſcence can be no longer 
renewed by ſhaking the veſſel A, either 
more chalk muſt be put in, or more oil of 
vitriol; or more water, if neither of theſe 

produce the deſired effects. | 


The 
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The ingenious Mr. Magellan has till 


farther improved the contrivance of Dr. 
Nooth and Mr. Parker. He has two ſets 

of the veſſels Band C. While he is ſhak- 
ing the air and water contained in one of 
theſe ſets, the other may be receiving fixed 
air from the veſſel A. By this means twice 
the quantity of water may be impregnated 
in the ſame time. He has a wooden ſtand 
K (Fig. 5.) to fix the veſſels B C on, when 
taken off from A, which is very conve- 
nient. He has a ſmall tin trough for 
meaſuring the quantity of chalk or marble 
requiſite for one operation, and a wide glaſs 
funnel for putting it through into the veſſel 
A, to prevent its ſticking to the ſides, as 
mentioned before. | 


He has alſo contrived a {topple without 
an hole to be uſed occaſionally inſtead of 
the perforated one p. It has a kind of 
baſon at the top to hold an additional weight 
' when neceſſary. (See Fig. 6.) The ſtopple 
mult be of a conical figure, and very looſe; 
but ſo exactly and ſmoothly ground as to be 
air-tight merely by its preſſure, which may 
be encreaſed by additional weights put into 

Its 
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its baſon. Its uſe is to compteſs the fixed 
air on the water, and thereby encreaſe the 
impregnation. For by keeping the air on 
the water in this compreſſed ſtate, the latter 
may be made to ſparkle like Champaign. 
And if the veſſels are ſtrong, there will be 
no danger of their burſting in the ope- 
ration. 


If the veſſels be ſuffered to ſtand ſix or 
eight hours, the water will be ſufficiently 
impregnated even without agitation. But 
by employing the means above deſcribed, 
it may be done in as many minutes. 


The water thus impregnated may be 
drawn out at the opening &. But if it is 
not wanted immediately, it will be better to 
let it remain in the machine, where it has 
no communication with the external air. 
Otherwiſe the fixed air flies off by degrees, 
and the water becomes vapid and flat; as 
allo. happens to other acidulous waters. 
But it may be kept a long time in bottles 
well ſtopped, eſpecially it they are placed 
with their mouths'downwards. 


This 
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This water is more pleaſant to the taſte 

than the natural Pyrmont or Seltzer waters; 
as beſides their fixed air, they contain ſaline 
particles of a diſagreeable taſte, which are 
known to contribute little or nothing to 

their medicinal virtues; and may, in ſome = 
caſes, be hurtful. The artificial water 1 
is alſo double the ſtrength of the natural; 1 
the latter containing ſcarce half of the fixed 4 
air which can thus be communicated to the 
former. 


N. B. Mr. Blades, of Ludgate Hill, has 
ſtill further improved this apparatus, by 
changing the ſtopple at & for a glaſs cock, 
which is more convenient. He has like- 
wiſe altered the middle veſlel B into a form 
more advantageous for the impregnation. 
See Fig. 7. | 


A Method 
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A Method of imitating the SULPHUREOUS 


Mineral Waters, by impregnating W ater. = uv 
With SULPHUREOUS AIR. p: 
Wt 

We may imitate the /u/phurcous mineral 1 
waters, as well as the acidulous ones, or ar 
thoſe impregnated with fixed air. The pro- i. 
ceſs is ſufficiently ſimple; and the ſame a- p 
paratus will ſerve for both. | | ol 
5 | as 

Inſtead of limeſtone, chalk, or marble, | 11 


liver of ſulphur is to be uſed. It may be 
bought ready prepared of the chymiſts or 


apothecaries; or may eaſily be prepared as | h 
follows: WW - 
| 3 il 
Mix together equal parts of brimſtone, 
and of clean pot aſhes *, and place them in | 
a crucible, or unglazed diſh, over a very Þ 
gentle fire, Keep them ſtirring with a ſtick 8 


till they are United together! into a blood-red 
- maſs. 


* Quick lime may be uſed inſtead of pot aſhes, 
taking care to chuſe it well burnt. 


* 
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maſs. Put it, while warm, into a bottle, 


which is to be kept well cloſed, 


Put a ſufficient quantity of this ſubſtance, 
with the oil of vitriol and water, into the 


part A of the apparatus, and proceed as 


deſcribed in the proceſs for, impregnating 
water with fixed air; the /u/phureous air will 


ariſe; the water in the middle veſſel B will be 


impregnated with it, will ſmell ſtrongly ſul- 


phureous, and reſemble the celebrated waters 


of Aix la Chapelle, &c. in the ſame manner 
as thoſe impregnated with fixed air reſemble 
thoſe of Pyrmont and Self2er. 


The water thus impregnated may be 


heated, by putting it into a cloſe veſſel, 


placed in one that contains boiling water, and 
it is then a warm ſulpbureous water. 


If it be not uſed immediately, it ſhould 
be preſerved in glaſs or ſtone bottles, well 
corked, and cemented, and placed with the 
corks downward in a cellar, | 
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To imitate mare exactly the ſeveral Mineral 


Waters, 


This conſiſts only in adding to the water 
to be impregnated, the ſolid matters which 
they are found to leave behind on evapora- 
tion, For example: 


1. 
PYRMONT WATER. 


Add to the water in the middle veſſel B, in 
the proportion of about thirty grains of Epſom 
ſalt, ten grains of common ſalt, a ſcruple of 
magneſia alba, and a dram of iron filings, 
or iron wire, clean and free from ruſt, to 
one gallon of ſpring water, and impregnate 
the Whole with fixed air in the manner 
deſcribed. Let them remain till the other 
ingredients, and as much of the iron as 1s 
neceſſary, are diſſolved, which will be in two 
or three days; or the magneſia may be 
omitted, and then the operation will be 
finiſhed in leſs than half that time. 


2. 8 P A V/ 
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2. 


SPAW WATER. 


Take of the foſſil alkali, or fal ſodæ, a 


ſcruple, of common falt twelve grains, ſpring 


water a gallon ; impregnate them with fixed 
air; a few iron filings muſt alſo be added. 


Jo 
SELTZER WATER. 


Take of the foſſil alkali a ſcruple, com- 
mon ſalt about the ſame quantity, mag- 
neſia one ſcruple, ſpring water a gallon, 
and impregnate them with fixed air. Or 
it may be made without the magneſia. 


4. 


SEIDSCUTZ PURGING WATER, 


(reſembling our ESO M.) 


Take of Epſom ſalt three ounces, water 
a gallon, and impregnate them with fixed 
air. | | 


4. AIX- 
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5s 
AIX-LA-CHAPELLE WATER. 
Take of ſea falt batf a dram, foſſil al- 


kali a dram, clean chalk a {cruple, water a 
gallon, Impregnate them with ſulphureous 
air, | | 


Other waters may in like manner be 
imitated by adding Epſom ſalt for purging 
waters, ſca ſalt for ſalt waters, &c. And 
as fome waters (as the cold ſulphureous 
ones) contain both fixed and ſulphureous 
air, a mixture of liver of ſulphur and chalk 
may be put into the veſſel A with the oil of 
vitriol, by which means both theſe airs 
will be produced, and the water of courſe. 
impregnated with them. | 
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INTRODUCTION. 


FI HE following treatiſe on Mineral 
1 Waters being intended for the Public 
in general, the Editor has endeavoured to 


couch it in ſuch terms as that it may be 
underſtood by thoſe who are unacquainted 
with the art of phyſic. Such an account 


has been judged by many very proper to 
be ſubjoined to the foregoing diſſertation. 


All the mineral waters in Eugland, of 
any note, will be found noticed in this 
tract: together with their virtues, and the 
method, and ſeaſon of uſing them, ſo far 
as could be learnt from the authors who 
have been conſulted on the occaftion. To 
| theſe are added all the principal mineral 
waters of Scotland and Ireland, as well as 
the moſt celebrated ones which the Englith 
valetudinarian may have occaſion to viſit on 
tae continent. 


The greateſt part of the books which 
have hitherto been written on this ſubject, 
abound with experiments tending to ſhew the 
ins: „ alia, fis 
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analyſis of thoſe waters. But this can be 
of little uſe except to the faculty; and muſt 
be dry, and perfectly unintereſting to com- 
mon readers. Beſides, the neceſſity of ſuch 
accounts is ſuperſeded by ſpecifying the in- 
gredients themſelves with which the waters 
are impregnated, and their virtues as medi- 
eines; to ſhew which is the ſole end of 
theſe experiments. It would alſo have 
ſwelled the volume to an unwieldy ſize. 
For this laſt reaſon, as alſo becauſe it was 
judged wholly unneceſſary and ſuperfluous, 
the deſcriptions of the places in which the 
reſpective waters are ſituated, are likewiſe 
omitted. 


For the convenience of the reader, the 
waters are arranged in alphabetical order, by 
which means they will the more readily be 
found. I wonder indeed that this method 

is not oblerved by authors on many other 
occaſions, For though there be a ſyſtema- 
tical arrangement of the things treated of 
in their books, yet the reader is, after all, 
obliged to refer to an dex; which in fat 
1s an alphabetical arrangement of the parti- . 
culars of the ee 
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The reader will find accounts of a great 
number of waters which he probably never 
heard of before. As many of thoſe are of 
| ſimilar virtues to others which are more 
famous, the invalid will be inſtructed where 
to find a mineral water proper for his com- 
plaint near at hand, when it might not be 
convenient for him, on account: of the 
diſtance, or otherwiſe, to repair to thoſe of 
greater note, though perhaps not of ſupe- 
rior virtue. 


For this purpoſe alſo, as well as for the 
more readily finding out waters of parti- 
cular virtues, theſe waters are claſſed or ar- 
ranged according to their reſpective mineral 
properties; as will preſently be ſeen. | 


Water is uſually reckoned by philoſophers 
a ſimple clement; but, from the nature of 
the ſoil over which it paſſes, and other ac- 
cidents to which it is expoſed, it is always 
more or leſs impregnated with foreign par- 
ticles. According to the nature of theſe 
particles, the properties of the water are 
different. Hence we have hard water, t 
water, ſalt water, and the almoſt infinite 

EF '4- variety 
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variety of mineral waters, The principal 
of the Jatter, in this part of the world, 
will be found noticed in the following 
tables : | 


iſt. CHALYBEATE WATERS, 


Hampſtead Peterhead 

Carlton Glendy 

Illing ton Aberbrothick 

Leez Cobham 

Markſhall Tunbridge 

Felſtead Buxton 

Wellenbrow M.illar's Spaw 

Ayleſham Latham 

Malvern Tibſhelf 

Colurian Chippenham 

Harrogate Vitham 
Road Lancaſter 

iIlmington Whiteacre 

Birmingham Weſt Aſhton 

Cannock Cawthorp 

Moſs Houſe Derby 

Wigan Meatherſtack 15 
Sene Filah _ : 
Thetford Dortſhill | 
Lincomb Stanger 

Llandrindod Dunſe 


Calle 
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Caſtle Connel Dunnard 
Tralee Maceroomp 
Granſhaw Wexford 
Newton Stewart Hallyſpellan 
Galway Nezdenice 
Coolauran Kuka 
Liſdonvarna Spa- 
Ballycaſtle Zahorovice 
Glanmile Bromley 
Kanturk 


Chalybeate waters are the moſt uſeful 
and beneficial to health of any of the mi- 
neral waters; and are very plentiful in this 
iſland. 


Waters are known to be chalybeate by 
their ſtriking a reddiſh purple, or black 
colour with an infuſion of galls; and ac- 
cording to the height of the colour, pro- 
. vided the ſtrength of the infuſion be the 
ſame, we judge of the ſtrength of the 
water as a chalybeate, 


The iron in thoſe waters is held in 
ſolution by means of fixed air, as may 
be wagen from what has been already 
1 ae 
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ſaid on this ſubject. As the fixed air ſoon 
flies off on expoſing the water, the iron 
falls to the bottom in form of a browniſh 
yellow powder. Hence theſe waters ſtrike 
the deepeſt black with galls at the ſpring 
head; and in time they wholly loſe that 
property. | | | 


They have a briſk acidulous or vinous 
taſte when freſh, and tinge the ſtools 
black. | 


Taken inwardly they ſtrengthen the con- 
ſtitution in general, encreaſe the tone of 
the fibres, quicken the circulation, and 
reſtore a proper conſiſtence to the blood 
when in a too thin and watery ſtate. And 
hence they are found to invigorate the 
whole frame. They are good in diſeaſes 
ariſing from weakneſs. In ſpaſmodic diſ- 
orders, ariſing from too great irritability and 
relaxation of the nervous ſyſtem. In fluor 
albus, and gleets; in female obſtructions ; 
In hyſteric and hypochondrical diſorders ; 
in loſs of appetite and digeſtion ; and in a 
variety of other complaints, as will be ſpeci- 

fied 
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fied in treating of the reſpective waters; 


they differing ſomewhat in their virtues. 


Previous to a courſe of theſe waters, 
bleeding, and a cooling purge, may be ne- 


ceſſary, in caſe of heat and fever; and 
coſtiveneſs ſhould alſo be avoided while 
drinking them. Where there is much fever, 


and alſo in ulcers of the lungs, and in con- 


firmed obſtructions attended with fever, the 
uſe of theſe waters is improper. 


Patients ks to begin with drinking a 
ſmall quantity of theſe waters every morn- 
ing, and gradually to increaſe the doſe. A 
temperate and moderate diet, and gentle 


exerciſe ſhould alſo be obſerved while taking 


them. 


If the waters are too cold for the ſtomach, 


a little warm water may be mixed with 


: them Juſt before drinking. 


A tea, and other things, which de- 
compoſe theſe waters, ſhould not be taken 


for ſome time before or after drinking them. 


Beſides © 
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ſea ſalt, the foſſil alkali, a purging ſalt, or 


Beſides iron, theſe waters uſually contain 


other ſubſtance, as will be noticed when 
treating of them. 5 


ed. CHALYVEBEATE PUR GING WATERS. 


Knowſley Stoke | 
Burlington Woodham Ferris 
Aſtrope Hanlys 

Coventry Athlone 
Bournley Mount Pallas 
Townley Killinſhanvally | 
Newham Regis Cleves 

Binley Driburg 
Kingſcliff Hoff Geiſmar 
Thirſk Pyrmont 
Hartlepool Egra 

Thornton Nevil Holt 
Orſton Ballycaſtle 
Stenfield Deddington 
Kirby Drig-Well 
Tarleton Inglewhite 

_ Malton Gainſborough 
Aſwarby Thorp Arch 
Scarborough Caſtlemaign 
Cheltenham Ballvaahinch _ 
Bagnigge ello; 18 75 
* b Theſe 
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Theſe chalybeate waters contain a greater 
proportion of purging ſalt than of any 
other folid matter, and therefore when taken 
in ſufficient quantity (ſeveral pints) they 
operate by ſtool, They have this advantage 
over other purges, that they do not exhauſt 
the ſtrength. 


If taken in leſs quantity, as alteratives, 
they operate chiefly by urine, and then they 

fall rather under the firſt claſs of theſe 
waters than the preſent. —Sze what was ſaid 
of chalybeate waters, 


zd. SULPHUREOUS WATERS, 


Sutton Bog Mechan 
Wigleſworth Aſhwood 
Chadlington Derryhence 
Bilton Drumaſnave 
Queen Camel Anaduff 
Nottington Aphaloo 
Drumgoon Harrogate 
Swadlingbar Maudſby 
Derryleſter Ctickleſpaw 
Liſbeak Broughton 
 Killaſher Shettlewood 


Reddle- 
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Reddleſtone Aix la Chapelle 
Durham * Borlſct 
 Wardrow > * Chaude Fontaine 
Skipton * Bareges 

Rippon * Baden Baden 
Llandrindod “ Bath 

Moffat * Matlock 
Carſtarphin 


Waters called /u/phureous do not contain 


an actual ſulphur, but are impregnated with a 


gas, or ſpirit (the ſulphureous air already de- 
ſcribed) which gives them their ſulphureous 
ſmell. Beſides this, they uſually contain 
either the foſſil alkali, ſea falt, a purging 
ſalt, iron, an earth, or other matter, and 
commonly ſeveral of theſe 1 in different pro- 
portions. 


Waters of this ſort are diuretic, and 
ſtrongly diaphoretic, and are therefore good 
in cutaneous diſeaſes, uſed both internally 
and externally, They are alſo good in 
chronic obſtructions; and in diſorders pro- 
ceeding from acidity, from worms, &c. 


They uſually make filver appear of a 


copper colour. 


4th. SUL - 
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- 4th. SuLPHuUREOUs PuRGING WATERS®, 


Aſkeron Shapmoor 
Croft Upminſter 
Cawley Codſal wood 
Cunley Houſe Wirkſworth 
Buglawton Derrindaff 
Loanſbury Owen Bruen 
Normanby Pettigoe 


Theſe waters differ from thoſe in the pre- 

ceding claſs in containing a purging ſalt as 
the principal ſolid ingredient, and therefore 
operating by ſtool. They are good in the 
ſame diſorders as the alterative ſulphu- 
reous waters, as alſo for foulneſſes of the 
bowels, &c 


zth. AcipuLous, OR SALINE WATERS, 


Seltzer St. Bartholomew 
Tilbury Cape Clare 
Clifton Buch 
Glaſtonbury Tonſtein 
Toberbony Mount d'Or 
Carrickmore 


The 


* Some of the chalybeate purging waters are alſo 
ſulphureous, 
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The waters of this claſs contain the foſſil 
alkaline ſalt. This ſalt, as the waters are 
taken up from the fountain, is ſaturated, or 


rather ſuperſaturated, with fixed air; hence 
the waters do not then manifeſt any alkaline 
quality; on the contrary, they curdle with 
ſoap, and are termed acidulz. This fixed 
air, or abrial acid, however, being very vo- 
latile, ſoon exhales when the water is heated, 
or ſtands awhile expoſed, and then the al- 
kali manifeſts itſelf. 


The general virtues of theſe waters may | 
be known from what is ſaid in the alpha- 
bet, under the article SELTZER WATER, 


6. SALINE Pg GING WATERS. 


Barrovedale 

Leamington 

New Cartmal, or 

Rougham 

St, Eraimus 
Cargyrle 

Portſh:ii! 

Alford 


* 


Dulwich 


Holt 
tretham 


- Kiiburn: 


3 
NMMoreton- ſee 


} lanlys 


(onmer | 


Barnet 
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Barnet Seidlitz 
North-hall * Balaruc 
Acton Sea Water 

Epſom Dog and Duck 
Alkerton Kinalton 

Ball, or Bandwell Brentwood 

Llandrindod Colcheſter 
Kenſington Sydenham 
Richmond __ Carrickfergus 
Upminſter * Bagniers 


Theſe waters are impregnated with ſea 
ſalt, and alſo with a purging falt ; either 
the ee, Glauber's, or the 2 


They differ in ſtrength; dune of them 
purge ſufficiently in the quantity of a pint ; 
while two, three, four, five, or fix pints of 
others are neceſſary to produce that effect. 
Some again are ſo weak as to require the 
addition: of Glauber's falt, or other pur- 
graves 


Given in ſmall quantities they act as diu- 
reties and alteratiyes. 


They 
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They are good in ſcrophulous and ſeorbu- 


tic complaints, ulcers, and other diſeaſes 


which make their appearance on the ſkin, 


and are likewiſe uſed as baths, and fomenta- 
tions in theſe and other diſorders. 


The virtues of the preceding claſs of waters 
depend in a great meaſure on the preſence 
of their fixed air. The waters of the pre- 
ſent claſs ſeem to derive their virtues princi- 


pally from the faline matters which they 


contain, 


7. VITRIOLIC WATERS. 


Shadwell _ Hartfel 
Weſtwood Croſs-town 
Swanzy Nobber 
Haigh Caſhmore 
Vahls Kilbrew. 


Theſe waters are impregnated with green 
vitriol or copperas, and ſtrike a black colour 


with galls. 


They are chieſly uſed outwardly for waſh- 


ing ol id ſores and the _ and frequently 
with 
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with good effect. In ſome caſes, however, 
they are taken inwardly in ſmall doſes, and 
then they prove emetic and purgative. 


8. WATERS WHICH CONTAIN AN EARTH. 


Newton-dale * Briſtol 
Bale * Buxton 
Knareſborough * Mallow. 


Glavely 


The cold waters of this claſs have a pe- 
trifying quality. The virtues of the waters 
of this claſs being different, the reader is 
referred to the reſpective articles in the al- 
phabet for a an account of them. 


The above arrangement of mineral waters 
is intended more for the convenience of the 
reader not verſed i in N than as a /i//ema- 
tical one. 


Had the latter idea been adopted, it would 
have been neceflary perhaps to have made a 
diviſion of the waters into boat and cold, in 
imitation of the learned Dr. Donald Monro; 
from whoſe ingenious work, together with 
thoſe of Dr. Short, Dr, Rutty, and a few 

G others, 
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others, the following treatiſe has been 


_ chiefly compiled. 4 


There are a great number of cold mineral 
waters in England ; but the number of the 
hot ones is very ſmall. In the above cata- 
logue, the latter are diſtinguiſhed from the 
Former by having an AsTER1$M placed be- 
fore them. Thoſe of greateſt note on the 
continent however are alſo noticed; in 
many parts of which they abound. 


The cauſe of the heat of thoſe waters 1s, in 
ſome inſtances, ſubterraneous fire; as is the 
caſe with ſome which are ſituated near vol- 
canos. In other caſes the heat ariſes from the 
mineral ingredients with which they are im- 
pregnated in their paſſage. And the ſame may 


be faid of thoſe waters which are cooler than 


the common temperature of the atmoſphere. 


Thus it is known, that quick-lime, the py- 


rites ſtone, and other ſubſtances, thrown into 
water will make it warm. On the contrary, 


ſalts of various kinds make it co/der than before. 


The 


+ The quantity of waters to be drank, and ſome other 
particulars, are not always mentioned by authors, but 
they may cally be lcarnt on the ſpot 
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The warm waters poſſeſs many of the vir- 
tues and properties of cold waters of the ſame 
claſs, and which are impregnated in the ſame 
manner; but they are preferable in many 
caſes, as from their warmth they are more 
kindly and agreeable to the ſtomachs of weak 
people, and promote perſpiration. 


The warm waters are allo uſed as warm 
| baths, and may in general be conſidered as 
warm medicated baths; and theſe by relaxing 
the fibres, are of uſe in a variety of diſorders 
which take their riſe from rigidity, and from 
ſpaſm, as alſo from other cauſes. Hence 
their great uſe in rheumatiſms, inflamma- 
tions, coſtiveneſs, &c. The cure is uſually 
aſſiſted by the internal uſe of thoſe waters at 
the tine. 


For complaints of a particular part of the 
body, either the part is fomented with the 
warm water, or the water is raiſed to an 
height by pumps, or otherwiſe, and then let 
fall with force on the diſeaſed part; this 
is called pumping by the Engliſh; the French 
term it the Douche. | | 


Contrivances are alfo uſed for raiſing theſe 
waters into vaponr or ffeam, and confining it 
G.2 ſo 
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ſo that it may be applied to the whole 
body, or to particular parts. Theſe con- 
trivances are called vapour baths. 


| Baths are likewife made of the mud found 
at the bottom of theſe waters; and they have 
been found ſerviceable in removing pains, 
and achs; and paralytic, and other com- 
plaints. The mud is either rubbed on the 
part, or the part is immerſed in it, as may be 
judged convenient or proper; when it is 
collected in quantity in a reſervoir for theſe 

- purpoſes, it is called the mud bath, 


The cold waters are alſo, in ſome caſes, 
uſed externally. 


I ſhall conclude this introduction by men- 
tioning ſome of the moſt obvious methods of 
analyzing, or diſcovering the nature of mi- 
ncral waters. | 


1. Waters are known to contain ron, by 
their exhibiting a purple or black colour with 
the infuſion of galls; and the quantity of 
iron which they contain, that is, their 
ſtrength as chalybeate waters, is determined 
by the deepneſs of the colour ; the quan- 
tity and ſtrength of the infuſion being the 
ſame. If the iron be held in ſolution by 
| ; fixed 


— 
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fixed air, the latter will fly off on expoſing 
the water in an open veſſel, and then the 
iron will fall to the bottom in the form of a 
yellowiſh or reddiſh brown powder, or oer. 
But if the iron be held in ſolution by the 
vitriolic acid, in the form of green vitriol, or 
copperas, this precipitation of oker does not 
take place. The chalybeate water may allo 
be known to be vitriolic by its auſtere ſtyp- 
tic taſte, | 


2. If, on the addition of ſyrup of violets to 
a water, it turns to a bright green, it ſhews 
that an alkaline ſalt is contained in the water, 
and the only alkaline falt ever found in mi- 
neral water is the il. 


When this kind of water, however, is 
firſt taken up from the well, the alkaline 
ſalt is uſually ſaturated with fixed air, and 
therefore does not change ſyrup of violets 
green. It is frequently even /uper-/aturated 
with fixed air, and therefore turns the ſyrup 
red. But the air ſoon flies off on expoſure, 
and then the effect is as above-mentioned, 
the water is alſo found ſofter than common 
water, and lathers better with ſoar. 

| 'G 3 | 
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But earthy and metallic ſubſtances alſo 
change ſyrup of violets green, To be cer- 
tain therefore that it is the foſſil alkali, add a 
little fixed alkaline falt, and if no powder 


falls to the bottom, and the water does not 


become turbid, it may be concluded that it 
is the il alkali with which the water is im- 
pregnated. 


3. If on the addition of ſyrup of violets 
a red colour is obſerved, the water contains 
an acid. Thus, fixed air is an acid, and when 
waters which are ſtrongly impregnated with 
fixed air, are firſt taken up from the fountain, 


they are found to change ſyrup of violets red, 


As the air flies off, however, this redneſs diſ- 


appears, and if the water alſo contained an 


alkali, it will, on the further eſcape of the 


fixed air, turn green, for the reaſon given in 


the laſt article. 


4. If water contains ſea ſalt, oil of vitriol 


dropt into it will cauſe 2obite noxtous: fumes 


to ariſe; which is the acid of the ſea falt, 
ene place the vitriolic acid had taken in 
fn E alkaline baſis of the ſea falt. 


It 


O 


place, London. 
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If a ſufficient quantity of the oil of vitriol 
be added, and the water be evaporated, not 


ſea ſalt but a true Glauber's ſalt will remain 
behind. 


Alſo the reſiduum of theſe waters crackles 
and flies when placed on a red-hot iron. 


5. If a mineral water contains that kind 
of purging ſalt, which the chemiſts call 
calcareous Glauber's, or the Epſom ſalt, (the 
purging falts uſually found in mineral waters) 
a ſolution of fixed alkali added will make 
the water turbid, and the earthy baſis of the 
ſalt will fall to the bottom in form of a white 
powder. | | 


6. Sulphureous waters are known by their 
ſmell, and by their changing filver of a 
reddith copper colour, 


7. If water contains an earth deprived of 
fixed air, it may be diſcovered by adding 


fixed air to it; for then the water will be- 


come turbid, and the earth will fall to the 
bottom. If, on the contrary, it contains an 
earth ſuperſaturated with fixed air, & draw- 

64 | ing 


* There is a famous water of this kind, in Rathbone- 
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ing part of it away by the air pump, or ex- 
poſing the water to the air, or to warmth, 
will alſo precipitate the earth. 


Waters in general contain ſeveral kinds 


' of theſe ſolid matters, and therefore more 


than one of theſe methods are to be are 
in detecting Gem, 


8. Water may be known to contain fixed 
air by its ſparkling on being poured from 
one veſſel to another, by the exploſion which 
follows on its being ſhook in a phial half 


filled with it, and by the bubbles which ariſe 


when placed over the fire, long before it is 
hot enough to boil. 


The ſolid matters contained in waters may 
alſo be known by evaporating the waters 
and examining their reſiduums. But as 
this requires ſome knowledge of chemiſtry, 
it need not here be entered upon; the deſign 
of this treatiſe being rather to deſcribe the 
medicinal virtues of mineral waters than their 
contents. 


MEDICINAL VIRTUES, Se. 


MINERAL WATERS. 


ABCOURT, 
Near St. Germains, four leagues from Paris. 


T is a briſk chalybeate water, impreg- 

nated with fixed air, and the foſſil alkali; 
and reſembles the waters of opaw and II. 
mington. 


ABERBROTHOCK, 
In Scatland. 
It is a chalybeate water, ſimilar to thoſe 


of Peterhead and Glendy. 


ACTON, 
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A S 
Near Landon, in the County of Middleſex. 
The wells are much frequented in May, 


Tune, and July. 


T he water 1s clear, and without ſmell. 
But its taſte is ſomewhat bitteriſh like a 
ſolution of Epſom ſalt. 


It contains a purging falt, together with 
fea ſalt. 


It is one of the ſtrongeſt purging waters 
about London ; and is noted for cauſing a 
great ſoreneſs in the fundament. 


AGHALOO, or APHALOO, 
In the County of Tyrone, Ireland. 


It is a ſulphureous water of the fame 


kind with that of Swad/ingoar, but ſtronger. 


Like that, it is alſo impregnated with the 
foſſil alkali, and a ſmall quantity of purg- 
Ing falt, 


A1X- 


of Mineral Waters. _ 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE®, 
In the Duchy of Juliero, Germany. 


This place has long been famous for its 
hot ſulphureous waters and baths. They 
5 | ariſe 


* My friend, the ingenious Dr. Simmons, F. R. 8. 
who made many experiments on the waters during 
his reſidence at this place, has favoured me with an 
account of their ſeveral temperatures, as repeatedly ob- 
ſerved by himſelf, with a thermometer conſtructed by 
Nairne. | 


The ſpring which ſupplies the Emperor's bath 

( Bain de l Empereur) the New Bath (Bain Neuf) 

and the Queen of Hungary's bath (Bain de la 
Reine de Hongrie) — 127⁰ 


St. Quirin's bath (Bain de St. Quirin ) — 1129 


The Roſe bath (Bain de la Roſe) and the Poor's 
bath (Bain des Pauvres) both which are ſupplied 
by the ſame ſpring — 1120» 


Charles's bath (Bain de Charles) and St. Corneille's 
bath (Bain de St. Corneille) — 1120 


The ſpring uſed for drinking is in the High Street, 
oppoſite to Charles's bath; the heat of it at the 
pump is —4. — 106“ 


ä * 
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ariſe from ſeveral ſources, which ſupply 
eight baths conſtructed in different parts 
of the town. 


Theſe waters near the ſources are clear 
and pellucid ; and have a ftrong ſulphu- 
reous ſmell reſembling the waſhings of a 
foul gun ; but they loſe this ſmell by ex- 
poſure to air. Their taſte is ſaline, bitter, 
and urinous. They do not contain iron. They 
are alſo neutral near the fountain, but after- 
wards are manifeſtly, and pretty ſtrongly al- 
kaline, inſomuch that cloaths are waſhed 
with them without ſoap. 


The heat of theſe waters is upwards of 
100 degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer. 


They are at firſt nauſeous and harſh, but 
by habit become familiar and agreeable. 
At firſt drinking alſo they generally affect 
the head, 


Their general operation is by ſtool and 


\ urine, without griping or diminution of 
ſtren gth ; and they alſo promote perſpiration. 


The 
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The quantity to be drank as an altera- 
tive, is to be varied according to the con- 
ſtitution, and other circumſtances of the 
patient. In general, it is beſt to begin 
with a quarter, or half a pint in the morn- 
ing, and enereaſe the doſe afterwards to pints, 
as may be found convenient. The water 
is beſt drank at the fountain. When it is 
required to purge, it ſhould be drank in 
large and often repeated draughts. 


In regard to bathing, this alſo muſt be 
determined by the age, ſex, ſtrength, &c. 
of the patient, and by the ſeaſon. The 
degree of heat of the bath ſhould likewiſe be 
conſidered. The tepid ones are in general 
the beſt, though there are ſome caſes in 
which the hotter ones are moſt proper. 
But even in theſe it is beſt to begin with 
the temperate baths, and encreaſe the heat 


gradually. 


Theſe waters are efficacious in diſeaſes 
proceeding from indigeſtion, and from foul- 
neſs of the ſtomach and bowels. In rheu- 
matiſins; in the ſcurvy, ſcrophula, and 
diſeaſes of the ſkin ; in hyſteric, and hy- 
pochondriacal 


— 4 
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pochondriacal diſorders ; in nervous com- 
plaiats and melancholy ; in the ſtone and 
gravel ; in paralytic complaints ; in thoſe 
evils which follow an injudicious ufe of 
mercury, and in many other caſes. 


They ought not however to be given in 
hectic caſes where there is heat and fever, 


in putrid diſorders, or where the blood is 


diſſolved, or the conſtitution much broken 
down. 
ALFORD, or AWFORD, 
Tn Somerſetſhire, about 24. miles fouthward 
of Bath. 
This falt ſpring was diſcovered in 1670, 
from the pigeons which flew thither in 


great numbers to drink the water : thoſe 


birds being known to be fond of alt. 


It contains a purging ſalt, together with 
a portion of ſca ſalt. | 


It is ſtrongly purgative, 


I 
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It is recommended as cooling, cleanſing, 
and attenuating. As a good remedy in the 
ſcurvy, jaundice, and other glandular ob- 
ſtructions. It alſo promotes urine and 
ſweat, and therefore is good in gravelly 
and other diſorders of the kidnies and blad- 
der; and in complaints ariſing from ob- 
ſtructed perſpiration. 


AL K E 
In Glouceſterſhire, near the City of Glouceſter. 
It is a purging water, of the nature of 
thoſe of Dulwich, and Epſom. 
AN AD U f. 
Tn the County of Leitrim, Ireland. 


It is a ſulphureous water, of the ſame 
kind with thoſe of Killaſber and Drumaſnave, 
but weaker, | Ge 


ANTONIAN. 
See Tonſlein, 


4 . 
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A S HW OO D, 
Tn the County of F ermanagh, Ireland. 


It is a ſulphureous water ; and contains 
the foſſil alkali, with a ſmall quantity of 
purging ſalt. 


| 1 its virtues it reſembles the waters of 
Drumgoon and Swadlingbar. 


= -f 00123 8 KORN; 
Five Miles from Doncaſter, in Yorkſhire. 
It is a ſtrong ſulphureous water, and is 


ſlightly impregnated with a purging falt. 


It is recommended internally and ex- 
ternally in ſtrumous and other ulcers, 
ſcabs, leproſy, and ſimilar complaints. 


Tt is good in chronic obſtructions, and 
in caſes of worms and foulneſs of the 


bowels. 


It operates by ſtool and urine. 


ASTROPE, 
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AST; DF B, 
Near Banbury, im Oxfordſhire. 
It is a briſk, ſpirituous, pleaſant taſted 


| chalybeate water, and is alſo gently pur- 
Zative. 5 


; It ſhould be drank from three to five 


quarts in the forenhoon. 


It is recommended as excellent in female 
obſtructions, the gravel, hypochondriac, and 


ſimilar diſorders. 


ASWARBY, 
Seven Miles from Grantham, in Lincolnſhire. 


It is a fine blueiſh chalybeate water, 
and is gently laxative without occaſioning 
griping or faintneſs, or a pain in the fun- 
dament; which is a common effect of 
waters impregnated with ſea falt. In its 


virtues it reſembles the Cheltenham water. 


H _ ATHLONE, 
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ATHLONE, 
In the County I Roſcommon, Ireland. 


It is a chalybeate water, without colour 
or ſmell, but it will not keep. 


It operates by urine, and is gently laxa- 
tive. It ſeems to reſemble the Hartlepool 
water. 

AYLESHAM, 
In the County of Norfolk. 

It is a light chalybeate water, ſimilar to 
that of HMington. 

'-B ADE 
In Auſtria, Germany. 


The waters are warm and ſulphureous, 
and have been recommended in thoſe diſ- 


orders in which the Bareges and Aix-la- Cha- 


pelle waters have been found ſerviceable. They 
are particularly ſpoken of for the cure of 
gun- ſhot wounds, and the complaints which 
remain after them. 


BADEN 
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BADEN BADEN, 
In Swabia, Germany. 


There are a number of hot ſulphureous 


ſprings and baths in and near this place, 
which have the ſame general virtues as 


thoſe of Aix-la-Chapelle and Bareges. 
Taken inwardly they are alſo oak laxa- 
tive. 


BAGNIGGE WELLS 


PURGING WATER. 


It is ſituated on the north-eaſt ſide of 
London, near Iſlington, and is much fre- 
quented in the ſpring. 


It is a falt purging water. 


Its virtues are ſimilar to thoſe of Pancras 
and Acton. 


The doſe is from a pint to a quart. But 
it is uſually quickened with Glauber” 3 of 


other ſalts. 


H 2 The 
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The CHALYBEATE WATER. 


It is clear when it comes from the pump, 


and has a flight irony taſte, 


When firſt taken to the quantity of three 
or four glaſſes, it is uſually purgative. But 


this effect does not continue after the in- 


teſtines are cleared of their vitiated con- 
tents. 


In its virtues it reſembles the Orſon and 
other ſimilar ahnen 


B AL E MORE. 


See Ilmington. 


BALL. or BAND-WELL, 
In Lincolnſbire. 


It reſembles the Dropping-Well water. 
Four or five half pints are reckoned a ſuffi- 


cient doſe. 


B AL AR U C, 
I: Languedoc, France. 


The waters of this place are hot, and 


gently 3 They have been uſed in 
many 


$55 +. 
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5 many diſorders for which falt purging 
Waters are preſcribed, 


As they are hot, they have alſo been 
found particularly uſeful in caſes where 
warm baths are proper, to afliſt the ope- 
ration of ſuch waters. 


Hence they have been found particularly 
uſeful in palſies and rheumatiſms, in ſcro- 
phulous, and many other diſorders. 


BAL LVYVCASTL E, 
In the County of Antrim, Ireland, 


It is a chalybeate water, ſomewhat of 
the nature of thoſe of Ilington and Hamp- 
ſtead; only it has a fœtid ſmell. 


BALLYNAHINCH, 
In the County of Down, Ireland. 


It is a very clear, cold, chalybeate and 
ſulphureous water, and 1s good in ſcorbutic 
and cutaneous diſeaſes, in loſs of appe- 
tite, &c. 
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BALLYSPELELAN; 
Eight Miles from Kilkenny, in Ireland. 

It A a light chalybeate water, ſimilar to 
thoſe of ington, and Hampſtead. 
B A N As. 
=. "Tn the Bigorre, France. 


At this place are a variety of warm baths, 
which are uſed in the ſame diſorders as thoſe 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. | | 


The waters of ſome ſprings taken inter- 
nally are diuretic, and others purgative. 


BAREGES. 
In the Bigorre, France. 


There are ſeveral ſprings of hot ſulphure- 
ous water at this place, which form four 
baths. “ 


The water is at firſt clear; but by ſtand- 
ing throws up a thin pellicle, reſembling a 
fine 

* Dr. Simmons informs me, that on plunging his 


thermometer into the hotteſt ſpring the mercury roſe to 
112% | 8 | | 
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fine light oil. It has a ſlight ſulphureous 
ſmell, like that of eggs boiled hard. It has 
a ſoft and ſomewhat nauſeous taſte, and 
feels ſoft, like ſoap-water, or oil. Its vola- 
tile parts fly off on expoſure to the air; and 
it is beſt drank at the fountain head. 


This water operates by perſpiration, and 
by urine; but ſeldom by ſtool. The doſe 
is uſually a quart, or three pints. 


It is alſo uſed as a bath; as a fomenta- 
tion; and as a douche. 


The Barages waters have been recom- 
mended in a variety of diſorders; in rheu- 
matiſms, palſies, convulſions, cutaneous 
eruptions, the gout, ſcurvy, &c. Allo in 
wounds, ulcers, hard tumours ;. and they 
are {aid to have been efficacious in old gun- 
ſhot wounds, and in hard knots in the ure- 
thra after venereal complaints. 


BARNET any NORTH-HALL. 


The former ſpring is ſituated at Eaſt 
Barnet in Hertfordſhire. 
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The latter lies about three miles north 
of High Barnet. 


They are both purging waters, ſome- 
what of the nature of Ep/om water, but 
much weaker. That of Barnet is the 
ſtrongeſt of the two. 


BARROWDALE, 


The Spring is about three Miles from Keſwick 


in Cumberland. 


It is a falt water, and much of the na- 
ture of that of the ſea, but ſtronger, 


It is a briſk and rough purge even to | 


ſtrong conſtitutions, occaſioning great thirſt, 
and heating the body. A pint is uſually 
ſufficient for a doſe. | 


Taken in leſs quantity (half, or a quarter 


of a pint) it operates by urine. 


It is of excellent uſe in ſcorbutic com- 
plaints, in the King's evil, and the le- 
proſy. It is alſo powerful in removing 
chronic obſtructions; in clearing the blood 


of 


— 
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vf acrimonious humours; in diſeaſes in the 
ſkin; and in all thoſe complaints in which 
ſea water is ſerviceable. Like that alſo it 
may be uſed externally by way of fomen- 
tation or bath. See Sea Water. 


BA „ 
In Somerſetſhire. 


This place has long been famous for its 
warm chalybeate waters. There are ſeveral 
ſprings, but their waters are all of the fame 
nature. There are fix baths, but the prin- 
cipal are the King's bath, the Queen's bath, 
and the Croſs bath. The others are only 
appendages to theſe. They are not equally 
wor; -- - 


The water when viewed in the baths has 
a greeniſh, or ſea colour: but in a vial it 
appears quite tranſparent and colourleſs, and 


it ſparkles in the glaſs. 


It has a very flight ſaline, bitteriſh, and 
chaly beate taſte, which is not diſagreeable, 
and fometimes ſomewhat of a ſulphureous 


_ ſmell; but this latter is not uſually per- 
ccivable, 
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ceivable, except when the baths are fill- 


ing. 


As it riſes from the pump, it contains 
fixed air, or other volatile acid, in a ſuffi- 
cient quantity to curdle milk and diffolve 
iron. It is alſo ſlightly impregnated with 
ſea ſalt. | 8 


The Bath water operates powerfully by 
urine, and promotes perſpiration. If drank 
quickly, in large draughts, it ſometimes 
purges; but if taken flowly and in ſmall 
quantity, it rather has the contrary effect. 
An heavineſs of the head, and inclination 
to ſleep, are often felt on firſt drinking it. 


This water when taken inwardly gives 
a briſk ſtimulus to the nerves and fibres, 
and ſcems to give new life and vigour to 
the whole frame. It alſo powerfully cor- 
res putreſcent acrimony. Hence when 
taken into the ſtomach it is ſaid to dilute 
and blunt whatever putreicent humours it 
meets with; while its briſk, volatile cha- 
Iybeate principles ſtimulate and increaſe the 
tone of the ſtomach and bowels, and brace 


* 
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up their fibres and nerves. Entering the 
circulation, they pervade the minuteſt veſ- 
ſels; dilute, blunt, and correct thoſe fluids 
in the blood which are too putreſcent; en- 
creaſe the action of the whole vaſcular 
ſyſtem to promote the circulation through 
the ſmalleſt veſſels; to break down groſs 
humours; to remove obſtructions; and to 
promote ſecretions of the ſkin and kidnies ; 
tor carrying off thoſe fluids that are unfit to 
circulate longer in the general maſs. And 
hence it 1s that they have been found fo 
ſerviceable in ſuch a variety of diſorders. 
In female complaints, for example ; ſuch as 
obſtructions of the menſes; barrenneſs pro- 
ceeding from obſtruction and relaxation of 
the womb; the fluor albus, &c. In hyſteric 
and hypochondriacal diſorders ; in com- 
plaints of the ſtomach and bowels proceed- 
ing from weakneſs and laxity, or from pu- 
treſcent humours. In pains of the ſtomach, 
attended with bad digeſtion, and in many 
cholicky and other diſorders of the ſtomach 
and bowels. In diſorders of the head and 
nerves ; ſuch as palſies, epilepfies, convul- 
ſions, &c. In diſeaſes of the ſkin ; the ſea 


ſcurvy ; leproſy. In obſtructions of the 
liver, 
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liver, ſpleen, and other bowels ; In gouty 


and rheumatic complaints; in the ſtone 
and gravel ; and in many other diſeaſes. 


Theſe waters being of an heating na- 
ture, it is uſual, previous to a courſe of them, 
to cool the body by gentle purges, by a low 
diet, and, if found neceſſary, by bleeding. 


They may be drank from half a pint, to 


two, three, or four pints in a day, accord- 
ing to circumſtances. The beſt method is 


to take one, two, three, or four half glaſſes 
at proper intervals in the morning; a glaſs 
or two an hour before dinner; and as much 
about the ſame time before ſupper. The 


patient in the mean time ſhould live upon a 


light diet, eaſy of digeſtion; to uſe proper 
exerciſe; to go early to bed; and riſe be- 
times in the morning. 


In ſome caſes, however, theſe waters are 
hurtful. In hectic fevers, for example; in 


. ſuppurations of the lungs; in fits of the 


gout; and in the rheumatiſm if inflamma- 
tory ; and indeed in all caſes of inflammation; 


as alſo where the action of the fibres is al- 


ready 
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ready too ſtrong, the animal heat too great, 
and the blood thick and ſizy. 


The quantity of the waters drank in a day 
| ſhould be gradually encreaſed to as much as 
the patient can bear; and after continuing 
that quantity a ſufficient time, it ſhould be 
as regularly diminiſhed. The courſe may 
be continued for a month or fix weeks, 


The uſual ſeaſon for the Bath waters 15 
in April, May, and June; and in Auguſt, 
September and October. 


Theſe waters are alſo uſed externally in a 
variety of diſorders, and with good effect; and 
that either by bathing or pumping, as occaſion 
may require, eſpecially if uſed inwardly at the 
ſme time. Foreſts of crutches left there, 
are an ample teſtimony of the efficacy of 
bathing in paralytic caſes. By ſoftening 
and relaxing the parts, and at the ſame time 
giving a gentle ſtimulus, they are alſo of 
ſervice in removing many inveterate gouty 
and rheumatic complaints. In diſeaſes of 
the limbs, &c. ariting from obſtructions ; 
ia ſprained, relaxed, and ſtiff joints; in 
| ſcorbutic 
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ſcorbutic and cutaneous diſeaſes, old ſores 
and ulcers, and in many other caſes; and 


when the complaint is local, pumping is 


generally preferred to bathing. 


It is a certain effect of theſe and 
other baths, to throw out a redneſs and 


Kind of eruption on the ſkin, eſpecially 


in thoſe who are ſcorbutic, &c. But 
this effect diſappears by their continued uſe, 


and the diſorders themſelves are at length 


cured. 


The mud and ſeum of theſe waters have 
alſo been applied with good effect by way 


of poultice in hard ſwellings, in weak joints, 


in contractions of the limbs, in ſcald heads, 


running ulcers, &c. and herbs are ſome- 


times boiled with them in the Bath water 
to a proper conſiſtence, for theſe and the 


like purpoſes. 


B:1 LL FN. 
Near Knareſborough, in Yorkſhire. 


The water has a ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell, 
and taſtes ſomewhat ſaltiſh. It is colder 
than common water. | 


. It 
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It contains the native alkaline ſalt, with a 
little ſea ſalt. 


It acts as a gentle purge; and is ſome- 


what ſimilar in virtue to the Sutton Bog 
Water. 


B 1} EE © 
Near Coventry, im Warwickſhire. 


It is a chalybeate water, and alſo purga- 
tive and diuretic. It reſembles the Scarbs- 
rough water, but is leſs purgative. 


In Warwickſhire. 
Near to this place is a briſk chalybeate 


water, which ſeems to reſemble that of 
Hampſtead in Middleſex. 


B-0- ü 


About a Mile and half from Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Germany. 


The waters are warm, and of the nature 


of 


+ The waters at this place, which is onl y about a mile 
from Aix-la-Chapelle, are diſtinguiſhed into the upper 
and 
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of thoſe of Aix-la- Chapelle; but they are 
only uſed as baths, for the diſeaſes in which 


the waters laſt mentioned are recommended, 
and alſo in dropſical and oedematous caſes. 


B e . 


In the Diſtrict of Mengerſeirchen, in the 
Country of Naſſau, Germany. 


It is a briſk ſpirity chalybeate water, 
- which may be preſerved long in well-ſtopt 
bottles, though it ſoon ſpoils in the open 
air. It has a ſomewhat ſalt, ſulphureous, 
and aſtringent taſte, and contains the foflil 


alkali. 


It reſembles the German Spa Water in 
its general virtues. : 


BRAN- 


and lower ſprings. The former were found by Dr. 
Simmons to raiſe the thermometer to 158 the latter to 
only 127% All the baths are ſupplied by the firſt. 
Dr. Simmons obſerved that theſe waters were much leſs 
ſulphureous than thoſe of Aix-la-Chapelle, probably on 
account of their greater heat. He likewiſe found that 
they abounded much with ſelenitis, which incruſt the 
pipe through which the water paſſes, and likewiſe the 
ſides of the bath. | 
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B R AN D OL A, 
In 1taly. 


It is a ſlight chalybeate water, extremely 
limpid and chryſtalline, impregnated with 
an alkaline ſalt, and abounding in fixed 
air. It ſmells ſomewhat ſulphureous, and 
has an acidulous taſte. 


It is commonly drank from two pints to 
a gallon or more in a day, It promotes 
urine and perſpiration, and is gently laxa- 


tive. 
Its views ſeem to reſemble thoſe of the 
Iſlington and German Spaw waters. 
BRENTWOOD, 

In Ee. 


It is a purging water, of the nature of 
thoſe of Pancras, Epſom, and Dulwich. 


BWEST 0K 
| In Somerfetfhire. 
The ſprings are known by the name of 


the Hot Wells. 
ES. 1 The 


2 
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The water at its origin is warm, clear, 
pellucid and ſparkling ; and if let ſtand in 
a glaſs, covers its inſide with ſmall air- 
bubbles. It has no ſmell, and is ſoft and 
agreeable to the taſte. It raiſes the ther- 
mometer from about ſeventy to eighty de- 

grees. It contains an earthy matter, which 
is ſuſpended by means of fixed air, toge- 
ther with ſea ſalt, and a ſpecies of Glauber's 
alt. The quantities of theſe latter ingre- 
dients however are very tmall. 


It has been recommended in a variety of 
diſorders. In conſumptions and weakneſs 
of the lungs; in caſes attended with hectic 
fever. and heat (in which, among other 
properties, they differ from the Bath water) 
in uterine and other internal hæmorrhages, 
and in immoderate diſcharge of the menſes; 


in old diarrhæas and dy ſenteries; in the 


fluor albus; in gleets; in the diabetes; 
and in other caſes where the ſecretions are 


too much increaſed, and the humours too 
7488 thin; in the ſtone and gravel ; in the ſtran- 
. F | gury; in colliquative ſweats ; in ſcorbutic 
. 5 . and ſimilar caſes; in cholics; in the gout 
1 5 and 
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and rheumatiſm; in loſs of appetite and 
indigeſtion; and in many other diſeaſes. 


The uſual method of drinking the water 
is a glaſs or two before breakfaſt, and about 
five in the afternoon. The next day three 
glaſſes before breakfaſt, and as many in the 
afternoon; and this is to be continued during 
the patient's ſtay at the Wells. A quarter 
or half an hour is allowed between each 
glaſs. 


A courſe of theſe waters requires no pre- 
paration further than to empty the bowels 
by ſome gentle purge; and if heat or fever 
requires, to take away a few ounces of 
blood. Coſtiveneſs, however, ſhould be 
avoided during the courſe. 


Externally they are uſeful in fore and in- 
flamed eyes; in ſcrophulous and cancerous 
ulcers ; and in other ſimilar caſes. 


This water is cooling and quenches the 
thirſt. It is beſt drank at the ſpring head; 
though it will bear carriage tolerably well. 


12 BR O M- 
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B ROM IL E V. 
Ii Kent. 


It is a chalybeate water, reſembling thoſe 
of Spaw, I/lington, and Hampſtead. 


BROUGHTON, 
in the 2 eſt Riding of Yorkſhire, near cu 
in Lancaſbire. 
It is a ſtrong ſulphureous water; it turns 
ſilver and copper black; it reddens the 


leaves of trees, &c. and makes the bottom 
of its baſon black. 


It is impregnated with ſea ſalt, and a 
purging ſalt; and its virtues are ſimilar to 
thoſe of the Harrowgate water. 


BU. Cc 8 
Situated about a German Mile from the 
Caroline baths n Bohemia. 


The waters have a briſk pungent taſte, 
and are plentifully impregnated with e 
air. This, on expoſure, flies off, and they 
become inſipid. In this they differ from 
Seltzer 
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Se/tzer water, which acquires a lixivial taſte 
by ſtanding. 

They contain, however, an alkaline alt ; 

and therefore their virtues are ſimilar to 


thoſe of the Tilbury and Seltzer waters, 
but much weaker. 


BUGLAWTON, 
Near Congleton, in Cheſhire. 


It is a ſulphureous water, impregnated 
with a purging falt, and in its virtues ſeems 
to reſemble the Aſeron water. | 


It is intenſely. cold, and has a pretty 
ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell and taſte, 
BURLINGTON, 
In Yorkſhire. 


It is a briſk chalybeate water, and re- 
ſembles thoſe of Scarborough and Cooley 
tho' it ſeems to be leſs purgative. 


BOURNLEY, or BURNLEY, 
In Lancaſhire. 


It is a chalybeate water of the nature of 
the Scarborough, but leſs purgative. 


* I” 
1 3 B UL. Xs 
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B Ur T:-@-; 
7 In Derbyſhire. 
This is a hot water, reſembling that of 
Briſtol. 


It has a ſweet and. pleaſant taſte. 


It contains the calcareous earth, together 
with a ſmall quantity of ſea ſalt, and an 
inconſiderable portion of a purging falt. 


But no iron can be diſcovered in it. 


This water. taken inwardly is eſteemed 


good in the diabetes; in bloody urine; in 


the bilious cholic ; in loſs of appetite, and 
coldneſs of the ſtomach; in inward bleed- 
ings ; in atrophy ; in contraction of the 
veſſels and limbs, eſpecially from age; in 
cramps and convulſions; in the dry aſthma 
without a fever; and allo in barrenneſs. 


Inwardly and outwardly it is ſaid to be 
good in rheumatic and ſcorbutic complaints; 
in the gout; in inflammation of the liver 
and kidnies, and in conſumptions of the 


lungs; alſo in old ſtrains; in hard callous 
tumours; in withered and contracted limbs; 


in 


_ 
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in the itch, ſcabs, nodes, chalky ſwellings, 


ring worms, and other ſimilar complaints. 


Beſides the hot water, there is alſo a cold 
_ chalybeate water, with a rough irony taſte. 
It reſembles the Cawthorp water, 


e AN N © CK. 
Near Stafford. 
It is one of the beſt and lighteſt chaly- 


beate waters in Staffordſhire. In its virtues 
it reſembles thoſe of Hampſtead and Iſing- 


ron. 
CAPE CLEAR. 
Situated in the moſt ſouthern part of Ireland. 


It is a ſmooth, faltiſh water, and lathers 
with ſoap, | 


It contains an alkaline falt, together with 
a little ſea ſalt. 


Its virtues are fimilar to thoſe of the 
waters of Tilbury and Clifton, but weaker. 


14 CARGYRLE. 
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CARGYRL E, 
In wa 


The . is ſituated about ten or twelve 


miles from Cheſter, 


The water is of the nature of the Bar- 
rowdale water, but much weaker, ſeve- 
ral quarts being required to be taken for a 
purge, 


CAROLINE BATHS, 
At Ca ſbad, in Bohemia, Germany. 
The waters of this place are hot, and are 


impre_nated with the foſſil alkali, 


They are recommended externally and 
internally in female obſtructions. In relaxed 
habits. In glandulous obſtructions. In 


diſorders ariſing from viſcid fluids, and in a 


variety of other complaints; and it is faid, 
that they may be drank, and bathed in, by 
perſons of all ages and conſtitutions, with 
laicty, 


CARLTON, 
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CARLETON. 


Near Newark upon Trent, in the —_— of 


Nottingham. 


It is chalybeate water, reſembling thoſe 
of I/lington and Hampſtead, but it has a 
fœtid ſmell, like infuſion of horſe-dung. 


CARRICKFERGUS 
In the county of Antrim, Ireland. 


The water is of a bluiſh colour, and a 


very ſoft taſte at the fountain head. 


It is weakly purgative; and muſt be drank N 


to the quantity of two or three quarts. 


C ARRICK MORE, 
In Ireland. 
It is ſituated about five miles from Bel- 


turbet, in the county of Cavan. 


The water has a ſoft, milky taſte, like 
Briſtol water; and putrifies by keeping. 
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It curdles a ſolution of ſoap; and with 
falt of tartar gives a white ſediment. 


It contains an alkaline falt, together with 
a purging ſalt. 


Its virtues therefore are ſimilar to thoſe of | 
Tilbury and Clifton, 


CAKSTARENTNY. 
Two miles from Edinburgh, Scotland. 


It is a weak ſulphureous water, lightly 
impregnated with ſea ſalt. 


There is another ſpring, about a mile 
from Edinburgh, on the banks of the water 
of Leith. 


They reſemble the Moffat water in vir- 
tues; and the latter is reckoned the ſtrongeſt. 


CAS HMO RE. 
In the County of Waterford, Ireland. 
* 1 5 It is near the Craſi- toum water, which it 


reſembles in virtues, though ſtronger. 


CasrTLE. 
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CASTLECONNEE. 
In the County of Limerick, Ireland. 


It is a chalybeate water of conſiderable 
repute, and reſembles the German Spaw 
waters, | 


CASTLEMAIGN, : 
In the county of Kerry, Ireland. 
It is a ſulphureous, and ftrongly chaly- 


beate water, and in its virtues ſeems to re- 


ſemble that of Dedaington. 


C AW L E TI. 
Near Dranefield, in Derbyſhire, 


It is ſulphureous, and gently purgative ; 


and reſembles the Afteron water. 


AW FD N 
Four miles from Bourne, in Lincolnſhire. 


It is a faltiſh chalybeate water, and 
foams much as it riſes from the ſpring. 


It reſembles the Tunbridge water in vir- 
tues, but is ſaid to be more purgative ; and 


is allo a good corrector of acidities. - 
CHAD- 
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CHADLINGTON, 
Near C hipping-Norton, Oxfordſhire. 


The water has a faltiſh taſte, and ſmells 
like the waſhings of a foul gun. 


It is one of tn waters termed ſulphu- 
reous. 


It contains alſo the foffil alkaline ſalt, to- 
gether with a little ſea ſalt. 


It acts as a purgative; and its virtues re- 
ſemble thoſe of the Sutton Bog water. | 


CHAUDE FONTAINE. 


About two leagues from Liege, und three from 
 Spaw, in Ger many. 


The water of theſe ſprings 1s hot, and 
ſupplies fifty baths, 


It is claſſed by authors with the ſulphu- 
reous waters; but Dr. Simmons, F who 
ſpent ſome time at this place in 1776 and 
| 1777» informs me they have no ſulphureous 
ſmell ; 


t The fame gentleman informs me, that on the 5th of 
July 1777, when the mercury in his thermometer, in 
the ſhade, ſtood at 75%, it roſe in the bath to 92% 
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ſmell; that they are impregnated with cal- 
careous earth, and foſſil alkali, and alſo with 
fixed air. 


They are not chal) ybeate ; and therefore 


rather reſemble our Briſtol and Buxton than 
the Bath water. 


Their virtues externally eber may be 


collected from what *. been ſaid of the 
| Aix-la-Chapelle and Bath waters. 


„ GCHELTENEA NM. 
In Glouceſterſhire, fix miles from Glouceſter. 
It is one of the beſt and moſt noted 
purging chalybeate waters in England, tho! it 
is not ſo much frequented as formerly. 


The doſe is from one pint to NID or 
four. It operates with great eaſe, and is 


never attended with gripings, teneſmus, or 


| ſtraining at ſtool. It is beſt taken a little 
warm. | 


It alſo creates an appetite ; is excellent in 
ſcorbutic complaints, and has been uſed 
with ſucceſs in the gravel. 


CHIPPE N= 
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CHIPPENKRAM,. 
In Wiliſbire. 


It is a pretty ſtrong chalybeate water, 
reſembling thoſe of 1/ington and Tunbridge. 


4) $ CL BE Ve 
In the Duchy of Cleves, Germany. 
It is a briſk chalybeate water, and 


operates by urine. It reſembles the Pyr- 
mont water. 


CLIF TON, 


This ts a Village near Deddington in Oxford- 

ſhure. — TRY 

The well is about a furlong ſouth of 

Clifton. The water is clear, and has but 
little taſte. 


The principal ingredient contained in it 


{ is the foſſil alkali. 


Tts virtues are ſimilar to thoſe of the 

Tilbury water, though in a leſs degree. 
But as it alſo contains a purging ſalt, it is 
more purgative than that. 


It 
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It has been much uſed by way of bath 
in diſorders of the ſkin. 


CO 5 A NM; 
In the County of Surry. 


It is a chalybeate water, of the nature of 
that of Tunbridge, but rather eee of 


the i iron. 


CODSALWOOD, 


Five Miles from Wolverhampton, S tafford- 


ſhire. 


It is a ſtrong ſulphureous water. 


In its vices it ſeems to reſemble the 
Aſteron water. 


COLCHESFE RR; 
In the County of Eſſex. 


It is a purging water of the nature of 
thoſe of Aclon and Epſom. 


COLURIAN, 
In the Pariſh of Ludgvan, in Cornwall. 
It is a chalybeate water, and ſeems to re- 


ſemble thoſe of Hampſtead and Iſlington. 
COM- 
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COMNER, or CUMNER, 
In Berkſhire, four miles weſt of Oxford. 


* | The water is of a whitiſh colour, eſpe- 
cially in the ſummer. 


It is purgative, and may be drank to the 
quantity of one, two, or three quarts, ac- 
| cording to the patient's conſtitution. 


COOLAURAN, 
In the county of Fermanagh, Ireland. 


It is a chalybeate water, reſembling that 
of Peterhead, but weaker. 


COVENTRY: 
In Warwickſhire. 
It is a chalybeate and purging water, 


| 
| which ſits eaſy upon the ſtomach, ſoon paſſes 
Z off, raiſes the ſpirits, and creates an appetite. 


In its general virtues it reſembles the | 
Scarborough and Cheltenham waters. 


CRICKLE SPAW, 
Situated near Broughton, in Lancaſhire. 
It 1s a ſtrong ſulphureous water, impreg- 

nated with fea falt, 


It 


js 
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It is purgative; and in its virtues re- 


ſembles the Harrogate water. 


RRͤͤ ên 
In the North Riding of Yorkſhire, on | the 
confines of Durham. 


This 1s a ſtrong ſulphureous water, weakly 
impregnated with a purging ſalt. 


It is clear and ſparkling, and its ſtream 
does not riſe or fall by rain or drought, 


It is purgative, and of the nature of the 
Aſeeron water; and 1s faid to have per- 
formed remarkable cures. 


CROSS-FFOWN; 
Near the Town of Waterjord, Ireland. 
It reſembles the Hartfe!! water in Scot 
land. 


This water vomits ſome, purges others, 


and with others operates by urine. 


It ſeems at ſome times to contain a greater 
quantity of acid than at others. 
K CUNLEY 
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CUNLEY HOUSE, 
Near Whaley, in Lancaſhire. 
It is ſtrongly ſulphureous, and gently 


purgative, and ſeems to reſemble in its 
virtues the Aſceron water. 


DAS WILD-BAD, 

17 n the Walls of the Town A Nuremberg, 
Germany. 

It is a chalybeate water, with a ſub- 


aſtringent taſte, and contains alſo a ſaline 
matter. | 


It has been recommended in obſtructions 
of the viſcera, and in female complaints, 


DA EM EOLIL, 
About Alien leagues wet of T boulfouſe 
France. 

'* his place abounds with hot ſulphureous 
waters of different temperatures. They are 
recommended as baths, or otherwiſe, in 
thoſe complaints in which the Aix-la. 
Chapelle and Bareges waters are ſerviceable. 


D E D- 
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DE DDIN GT ON, 


This is a ſulphureous chalybeate water; but 
ſoon loſes its ſulphureous ſmell by keeping. 


Drank in large quantities it is purgative 


and 1n leſs doſes as an altcrative, it is good 
in ſcorbutic and cutaneous diſorders. 


DR B: Y, 
| Near to the Town of Derby, in Derbyſhire. 
It is a chalybeate water of the nature of 
that of Tunbridge, but ſeems to be ſtronger, 
DERRINDAFPEF, 
In the County of Cavan, Ireland, 


This is a ſulphureous water, . 
with a purging ſalt, 


* virtues reſemble thoſe of the Aoi 


TP 

15 DERRYHENCE, or DERRYINCH, 

wy Tn the County of Fermanagh, Ireland. 

; 3 6 VEL 

Py The water is ſulphureous. 

. It contains alſo the foflil alkali, and re- 
ſembles in its virtues the waters of Drums 


goon and S adlingbar. 
K 2 D E R- 
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DERRYLESTER; 


11 the County of Cavan, about three Miles 
from Swadlingbar, Ireland. 


The water is of the nature of that of 
Swwad/ingbar, but ſtronger. 


DOG AA 


A noted tea-drinking houſe in St. 
George's Fields, near London; and in the 
ipring and ſummer months the waters are 
much reſorted to. 1 


The water is clear, and has but little 
taſte. 7 5 = | T 


It is a mild purgative, and may be drank 
to the quantity of ſeveral pints. Moſt fre- 
quently, however, it is quickened by the 
addition of Glauber's, or other purging 


- 


ſalts. 


It is of uſe in ſerophulous complaints, 
I-profies and diſeaſes of the ſkin ; and is 
allo fzid to prevent the return of cancerous 
_ dileafes, For theſe complaints it may be 
uicd both internally and externally. 


; | | It 
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It is cooling and diuretic; and may be 
given freely to young People of robuſt con- 
people 
in years and of weak habits too much. It 
is alſo apt to bring on or encreaſe the fluor 
albus in weakly women. 


ſtitutions. But it cools and relaxes 


DOR-FSHILLS 
Near Litchfield, in Staffordſhire. 
The water is a briſk chalybeate, ſimilar 
to that of Tunbridge. - 


There is alſo a ſaline purging water of 
the nature of the Barrowdale water, but 
weaker. 


DRIG:WEL LE, 
Near Revenglas, in Cumberland. 


This is a briſk, ſpirituous, ſulphureous 
chalybeate; and in its virtues reſembles 
the Deddington water. 


DROPPING: N 
At Knareſborough, in Yorkſhire. 


II is very cold, limpid, and ſweet taſted ; 
K 3 and 
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and in time petrifics fublignces thrown 
into it. 


In its virtues it reſembles the Neuton 
Dale water, The doſe has formerly been 
ſever) quarts in the day; but three or four 
half pints are now juuged ſufficient. 


Its uſe ſhould be preceded by a doſe or 
two of rhubarb. 


DRUMASNAVE, 


Calli Lhewife Mount Campbell, in the County 
of Leitrim, Ireland. 


This is one of the ſtrongeſt ſulphureous 
waters in Ireland, as is ſhewn by its quick 
and ſtrong effect in diſcolouring metals. 


It is perfectly clear and limpid in com- 
mon; but before rain becomes white. 


It contains the foſſil alkali, with a ſmall 
qr antity of purging ſalt. 


It operates vowerfally by urine, and purges 
ſome conttitutions, but is ſaid to render 
othels celtive. 


f i D RU M- 
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DRUMGOON, 
In the County of Fermanagh, Ireland. 


The water has a ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell, 
and tinges filver of a copper colour in a few 
minutes. It alſo depoſits a black ſediment 
at the bottom of the well. 


It contains the foſſil alkali, with a little 
fea; falt. 


It is recommended for the cure of cuta- 


neous and ſcrophulous diſorders; and for 


Worms. 


There are two other ſulphureous ſprings 
in the neighbourhood ; the one nearly re- 
ſembles this; the other is more of a purga- 
tive nature. | 


DUBLIN: SATT SPRINGS 
There are five of thoſe Springs in Francis 
Street, and one in Thomas's Court. 

The waters are ſalt, and of the nature 
of Barrowdale water. For a purge, they 
muſt be taken to the quantity of ſeveral 
pints. They operate without griping. 


K 4 D U L- 
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DULWICH, 

The Spring is ſituated between Dulwich and 
Lewiſham, in the County of Kent. 
The water is clear, and has a brackiſh 

taſte, leaving a bitterneſs in the throat. 


It contains a purging ſalt, together with 
ſea ſalt. 


This is a celebrated purging water; is 
allo dinretic; and is recommended in a va- 
rie ety of diſorders. | 

Tt is particularly of uſe in complaints 


- 
N 


ariſing from obſtructions; as thoſe of the 
Hoon, ipleen, and other viſcera, - 


At is recommended in the green ſickneſs, 
the jaundice, the ſcurvy, in difficulty. of 
urine, and in graveily complaints. 


It is ſaid to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, FR 
create a good digeſtion. 


It is alſo ſaid to ſtrengthen the nervous 
ſyſtem, and therefore to be ſerviceable in 


palſies, apoplexies, and other nervous diſ- 
: orders, 
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orders. In theſe caſes it is beſt taken 
warm. - 


The courſe of drinking this water is 
uſually twenty days. Three pints a day are 
to be drank at firſt; it ſhould be encreaſed 
to eight pints by the tenth day, and after- 
wards decreaſed in the ſame manner. 


A new ſpring has ſince been diſcovered; 


whole virtues are ſimilar to thoſe of the old 


one, but it is ſtronger. 


DUNNARD, 
About eighteen miles from Dublin. 


This is a chalybeate water, reſembling that 


of Peterhead, but weaker, 


D U NE 
In Scotland. 


It is a chalybeate water, fimilar to that 


of Tunbridge, 


DUR- 
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DU R M 
The ßpring is Atuated near Durham, on the 
© north fide of the river Ware. 


It is a ſtrong ſulphureous water, and is 
alſo impregnated with ſea ſalt. 


In its virtues it reſembles the Harrogate 
water. 


Near to this, in the middle of the river, 
is a {alt ſpring, which is drank as a purging 
water. 


E G R 
In Bohemia. 
This is a ſpirity chalybeate water, and ope- 
rates both by ſtool and urine. It contains 
leſs fixed air than the Pyrmont water, but 
is more purgative, and ſeems rather to re- 


ſemble our Scarborough and Cheltenham 
waters, 


n P -$ 
In Surry, about ſoxteen miles from London. 


The water has a light ſaline taſte, is 
clear, and without ſmell, But if it be kept 
in 
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in covered veſſels for ſome weeks in the 
ſummer it will ſtink, and acquire a nauſevus 
and ſaltiſh bitter taſte. 


This was the firſt water from which the 


bitter purging ſalt (thence called Epſam 
ſalt} was obtained. But the ſalt uſually 
ſold by that name is different from that 
yielded by the Epſom water, though per- 
haps not inferior in virtue. It is made 
from the bittern left after the ehren, 
tion of common ſalt from ſea water. 


The Epſom water is purgative; for which 
purpoſe it muſt be drank to the quantity 
of two or three pints. It alſo operates by 
urine. 


Taken in leſs quantity (about the third 
part of a pint three times a day) it is a 
mild alterative, and good in thoſe com- 
plaints for which the {on and Pancras 
waters are recommended. 


It is likewiſe eſteemed good for waſhing 


o1d ſores, 


F E L- 
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FELSTEAD, 
; In Effex. 


The ſpring 1s ſituated at the bottom of a 
rock. The water is a light chalybeate, re- 


ſembling that of Hington. 


1 L 
Near Scarborough, im Yorkſhire. 


This is a ſalt chalybeate water, and is uſed 
by the common people as a purgative; for 


which purpoſe they drink to the quantity of 


ſeveral quarts ; it alſo operates by urine. 


FRANKFORT, 
Ii: Germany. 


There are two ſtrong ſulphureous waters 
in the neighbournood of Frankfort on the 


Maine. 
The one is called F AULPUMP, 
The other Foxs ScaBlos0RUM. 
They are alſo impregnated with ſea falt, 


and 


— 
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and are of the nature of the Moffat and 
Harrogate waters. 
GAINSBOROUGH, 

In Lincolnſhire. 


This is a weak ſulphureous chalybeate 
water, fimilar to that of Deddington. 


GAL A, 
I. the county of Galway, Ireland. 


It; is a chalybeate water, of the nature of 
that of Tunbridge. 


G L. AN 
Near Nau, in Ireland. 


It is a chalybeate water, reſembling that 
of Peter head, but weaker. | 


GLAST ONE URY, 
In Somerſelſhire. 


This water is of the ſame nature with 


thoſe of Ti/bury and Clifton; but weaker 


than either of theſe, 


It has alſo a ſmall mixture of ſea ſalt, 


9 


* — 
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It is naturally ſweet, but by keeping be- 


comes putrid. 


This water was formerly in great repute; 
and many ſuperſtitions were held concerning 
it; but it has not lately been eſteemed, 


Its virtues may be collected from what is 
ſaid of Ti/bury water. 


G L EN D ; £8 
"I the Contey of Mairns, Scotland, 


This is a ſtrong chalybeate water, little 
inferior to that of Peter bead. 


0 R AN s H A W, 


Near Dunnaghadee, in the County of Down, 
Treland. 


It is a chalybeate water, of the nature > of 
that of Ca/ile Connel. 


6 0 
See Kuka, 
. aon, 


and is of the nature of the Shadwell water; 
Which ſee. | 


It works plentifully by vomit, and ſtool ; 
and is excellent for ſtopping inward bleeding. 


HAMPSTEAD, 


This is a chaly beate water, of the nature 
of that of ington, but ſomewhat ſtronger, 
The doſe is from half a pint to ſeveral pints. 


It was formerly, and perhaps deſervedly, 1 
in great repute. 


This water is better in the morning than 
in the middle of the day; and in cold wea- 
ther it is much ſtronger than in hot. 


HRA N BN CE 
In Lancaſhire. 


It is a chalybeate water, of the nature of 
that of Scarborough, but leſs purgative. 
| H A N— 
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Near Shrewſbury, in Shropſhire. 


* . 9 


. 
2 2 > 


The water is clear, and limpid, and has 
a ſaline and bitter, though not diſagreeable 
taſte. - 


han ES. 2 


It ſprings up with impetuoſity at the foun- 
tain; and does not change colour, or loſe 
its virtue, by being expoſed to the air. 


It is purgative; and the doſe is from two 
to four half pints. 


At this place there is alſo a chalybeaie 
_ water. It is near to the purging water, 
and is of the nature of thoſe of Scarborough 
and Landrindsd. | 


It is briſk and pungent to the taſte, and | | 


as it is taken from the fountain, clear, and 
not unpleaſant; but loſes its virtues by 
keeping. | 

| 4 


HA N N 9 GA . 
Near Knareſvorough, Yoriſbire. 


A tacs 


| There are four ſprings at this place, but 
=. the waters of all of them are nearly alike. 


: The 


©} ana 2-54 


The water as it ſprings up is clear and 
ſparkling, and throws up a quantity of air 
bubbles, 


It has a ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur, and 15 


ſuppoſed to be thawftrongeſt ſulphureous 
water in England. 


It has a ſalt taſte, as it contains a conſi- 
derable quantity of ſea ſalt, together with a 
little purging ſalt. 


It is purgative; and the doſe required for 
this purpoſe is about three or four pints. 


When drank in ſmaller quantities, it is a 
good alterative, and is found ſerviceable in 
the ſcurvy, king's evil, and diſeaſes of the 
ſkin. It may be uſed at the ſame time out- 
wardly, by way of bath, or fomentation. 


It has been found efficacious in deſtroying 
worms. 


It has been recommended in the gout, 
jaundice, the ſpleen, the green ſickneſs, and 
other diſorders ariſing from obſtructions. 


15 | Tt 
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It is uſed externally for removing old 


aches, ſtrains, paralytic weakneſſes, and 
the like. Alſo for the cure of ulcers, ſcabs, 


the itch, &c. 


N. B. Between Harrogate and Knareſ6s- 


rough, are allo ſeveral chalybeate waters, 


which ſeem to reſemble thoſe of Hamp- 

lead and Iſlington. The molt remarkable 

are, the Allum Well, the Sweet Spaw, 

and the Tuewhet Well, The latter i is the 
5 ſtrongeſt. | 


H AR TY . 
In the county of Annandale, Scotland. 


Tr is impregnated with green vitriol, 
and reſembles the Shadwe!! water, 


It is recommended in inward bieedings, 
in immoderate fiux of the menſes, in dyſen- 
teries, in bloody urine, in the fluor albus, 
in gleets, in complaints of the ſtomach and 
bowels, and in conſumptions. 


The doſe is from 2 gill to a pint or two, 
taken at repeated draughts in the morning. 
55 | Exter- 
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Externally, it cures itchy, and tetterous 
eruptions, and old ſores, eſpecially if taken 
at the . as an internal remedy. 


This is a fine clear chalybeate water; with 
a ſlight ſulphureous ſmell, and pleaſant taſte. 


It is alſo diuretic and laxative; and 
is recommended as excellent in ſcorbutic 
complaints, in bilious and nervous cholics, in 
pains of the ſtomach and indigeſtion, in the 
gravel, in female obſtructions, in the hypo- 
chondriacal diſeaſe, in cachexy, in hectical 
heats, and in recent ulcers. 


taſte. 


It contains a purging ſalt, together with 
a large quantity of earth. 
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H A R T E O 
In Durham. 


H O L T. 
Near Bradford, in Wiltſhire. 


The water is liwpid, and has but little 


L 2 On 
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On account of the latter ingredient, it is 
but a very mild purge, and two quarts are 
uſually required to produce any conſiderable | 
_—_ this way. 


Taken in leſs quantity it is alterative, and 
diuretic. 


It is alſo good as a diluent, cooler, and 
ſtrengthener; and creates an appetite. 
/ 
Externally, rags, or ſpunge dipt in it; 
are ſaid to cure fcrophulous ulcers, attended 
with carious bones; an internal courſe be- 
ing eie at the ſame time. 


It is alſo of ſervice in old running ulcers 
of the legs, and other parts; in cutaneous 
foulneſſes, though attended with hot corro- 

ſive humours; in the piles, in cancerous 
ulcers, and in ſoreneſſes of the eyes. But in 

theſe caſes alſo it muſt be uſed both inter- 
nally and externally. _ 


RK O 0 Fs. 


See Ne evil- Hole. 
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JESSOP's WELL, 
On Stoke Common, near Cobham, in &. urry , 


This is a ſtrong purging water, with a nau- 
ſeous taſte, and is alſo flightly chalybeate. 


Drank to about a quart, it purges briſkly 
without griping, and operates likewiſe by 


urine. 
It alſo enlivens the ſpirits, and as the doſe 


is ſmaller than that of other purging waters, 
it ſits better on the ſtomach. 


It loſes its virtues by being kept. 


Taken in leſs doſes as an  alterative, it is 
a good antiſcorbutic. | 


ILMINGT ON, 
In Warwickſbire, on the borgers of We o- 


cefterſhire. 
This i is a very clear and ſparkling chaly- 


beate water, abounding in fixed air, and 
impregnated alfo with the foffil alkali. 


EEE Tt 
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It preſerves i its virtues for ſeveral weeks i in 
bottles well corked; though if expoſed to 
the air, it loſes them in twenty-four hours. 


It operates by urine; though it alſo ſome- 
mes purges. 


It is recommended as excellent in ſcorbu- 
tic complaints, in obſtructions of the liver 
and ſpleen, in the jaundice, in beginning 
droplies, in the gravel, and obſtruction of 
urine, and in diſorders arifing from acidity. 


Externally, it is good for old running 
ſores, ſcorbutic eruptions, and the like, 
ING LEM Air E, 

In Lancaſhire, 


It is a ſtrong chalybeate ſulphurcous 
water, and is good in ſcorbutic, and cuta- 
neous diſeaſes, But it will not purge unlet; 
Glauber's, or other ſalt be added to it. 


IS LIN ON. 
In the county of Middleſex, near London. 


This is a light chalybeate water, ſtriking « 
purple or blackith colour with galls, and i- 
„„ reckoned 
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reckoned one of the beſt of the kind about 


London. 


The iron in this water is held in ſolu- 
tion by means of fixed air, or aerial acid, 
as in the Pyrmont water. If after the 


fixed air has eſcaped, and the iron (which 


it held in ſolution) precipitates, the water 
be left to putrify, the fixed air diſengaged 
by the putrefaction again diflolves the iron, 


and cauſes it to be ſuſpended in the water ; 
it then recovers its chalybeate taſte, and 


property of tinging with galls, both which 
it had loſt before. 


It is recommended in indigeſtion, and loſs 
of appetite, in lowneſs of x ſpirits, nervous, 
hyſteric, and hypochondriacal complaints, 
and relaxed conſtitutions, and raiſes the 
{pirits greatly. It is good in the flaor albus, 
in weakneſſes from miſcarriage, in obſtruc- 
tions of the liver, the kidnies, &c. It is al- 
ſo ſerviceable in diſeaſes of the ſkin, in ſcor- 
butic complaints, in the gravel, and in pa- 


raly tic diſorders. 


It operates chiefly by urine, and may be 
drank to the quantity of ſeveral half pints, or 
L 4 even 
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even pints, according to the patient's con- 
ſtitution. 


This water was formerly in great repute, 
and deſerves to be more frequented than it is 
at preſent. 5 


K ANTURR, 
In the county of Cork, Treland. 
It is a chalybeate water, of the nature of 
that of Peterbead, but weaker. 
K E DDL ES Y . 
In Derbyſhire. 


This is a ſtrong ſulphureous water, and 
ſtinks intolerably. 


It is extremely clear at the fountain, but 
by ſtanding becomes blackiſh, It preſently 
turns ſilver of a black copper colour. 


It is impregnated with ſea ſalt. 


Its virtues reſemble thoſe of the Harro- 
gate water, | 


KE N- 
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In the county of Middleſex, near London. 


It is a purging water, of the nature of 
thoſe of Acton and Pancras. 


SI LB EE W.. 
In the county of Meath, Ireland. 
This is a ſtrong vitriolic chalybeate water, 
and reſembles the Shadwel/ water. 


Half a pint vomits and purges. 


When taken as an alterative it ſhould be 
uſed with great caution, beginning with a 
ſmall quantity, and inc the doſe. 


It is recommended in hs "ER albus, in 
immoderate fluxes from the womb, in ob- 
ſtinate intermittents and in dropſies. 


K 1 L Wk, 
In Middleſex, near London. 


It i is a purging water, like thoſe of Bag- 
nigge Wells, Dulwich, &c. 


: | K I L- | 
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K EL N 0 
55 the county of Antrim, ireland. 


It is of the nature of Barrowdale water, 
but weaker; ſeveral pints being 2 
for a purge. 


KILLINGSHANVALLY, 
In the county of Fermanagh, Ireland, 


| This is a chalybeate water, and is alſo di- 
uretic and gently laxative. It ſeems to re- 
femble the Hanlys chalybeate water. 


KILL ASHER, 
In the county of Fermanagh, Ireland. 
The water is ſtrongly ſulphureous, and 


it contains the foſſil alkali. 


Its virtues reſemble thoſe of teh Swad- 
lingbar water. 


K INALTON, or KYNOLTON, 
A village i n Nottinghamſhire. 


The water is I:mpid and cooling, with a 
ſome what ſalti i taſte. 


_ 


It 
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| It is purging ; but is weaker than the 
Epſom water, and therefore muſt be drank 
plentifully, 5 


KINCARDINE, 
In the county of Mairns, Scotland. 


This is a chalybeate water, little inferior 


in ſtrength to that of Peterhead. 


KINGSCLIFF, 
1n Northamptonſhire. 


It is a chalybeate laxative water, and re- 
ſembles the Scarborough and Cheltenham 
waters. . 


KIRBY, or KIRKBY-THOWER, 
In Weſtmoreland, 


There are two ſprings nearly of the ſame 
kind, only the lower one is reckoned the 
ſtrongeſt chalybeate. 


The water of both is clear, fine, and has 
2 chalybeate ſweetiſh taſte, Drank to the 


quantity 


"IN 
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quantity of ſeveral quarts it is purgative. 


It is allo a good corrector of acidities. 


KNARESBOROUGH, 
See Dropping 7 ell. 


KNOWSLEY, 
In Lancaſhire. 


This is a light ſpirituous chalybeate water, 


and both taſtes and ſmells of iron. 


If drank to four or five pints it is laxative. 


Tt reſembles the Scarborough and Che/- 
tenbam waters in virtue, though it ſeems to 


be leſs purgative. 


* OR Y TNA, 
Near Hunnobrods, 77 Moravia, Germany, 


It is fituated on an high and almoſt in- 
acceſlible rock, in the midſt of a thick 
wood. | 


it has a very fœtid diſagreeable taſte, and 


4 black colour; and there ie much mud at 


the bottom of the well. 


It 


; 8 SI - — ——_— 
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It is reckoned the ſtrongeſt ſulphureous 


water in that country. 
K-08 
In the county of Graditz, in Bohemia, near 
the town of Faromitæ, at the conflux of 
the rivers Elbe and Orlitz, Germany. 
This is a very briſk chalybeate water, 
highly impregnated with fixed air, and alſo 
with the foflil alkali. It has a grateful and 
ſomewhat pleaſant taſte, and a pungent 
| ſmell, which affects the whole head. If it 
be heated, it emits a penetrating acid ſul- 
phureous ſmelling . It will not bear 
carriage. - 


It operates chiefly by inſenſible perſpira- 
tion ; and ſometimes by ſpitting, by ſweat, 
and by urine. 


In its general virtues it reſembles the 
German Spaw waters. 


LA MARQUISE, et LA MARIE. 
See Vabls. 


. 
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LANCASTE R, or SALE” 8 SP A, 
In Lantaſhire. 


This is a clear chalybeate water, power- 
fully diuretic, gently purgative, and vomits 
if taken to the quantity of ſeveral quarts. 


Taken as an alterative it has the general 
virtues of the Tunbridge water. 


L. A T H N * 
In Lancaſhire. 


It is a . chryſtalline chalybeate, of the 
nature of the Tunbridge water. 


LLANDRINDOD, 
i the county of Radnor, South Wales. 


In this place there are three mineral 
: 


iſt. The folin pump, or purging water. 


2d. The ſulþhureous water, commonly 
called the black linking well. | 


3. The chalybeate rock water. 
The 
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The /aline purging, or pump water, may 
be uſed as a purge twice in a week. It 1s 
directed to be drank at the fountain head by 
half pints, till it begins to operate ; the 


patient walking or riding about between 


each draught. It operates alſo by urine. 


For an alterative, about three pints are 
directed to be drank in a day. A pint and 
half in the morning before breakfaſt, at 
three draughts, a quarter of an hour be- 
_ tween each half pint, The other pint and 
half likewiſe at three draughts: one an 
hour before dinner; another about fix 


o'clock in the evening ; and the third going 


to bed. If the body remains coſtive, the 

quantity muſt be increaſed. The courſe 
| ſhould be continued ſeveral weeks; and the 
moſt proper ſeaſon is the ſummer. 


It is alſo uſed as a bath and fomentation. 


It is recommended both internally and 


externally in the ſcurvy, leproſy, tetters, 


King's evil, and all cutaneous foulneſles. 


It is alſo preſcribed in the gravel, the 


hypo- 
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hypochandriacal diſeaſe, indigeſtion ; and in 
other complaints. 


The ſulphureous vater; called alſo the 
Hack flinking water, from its ſtrong ſmell, 
and the blackneſs of the channel through 
which it paſſes. 


The quantity to be drank cannot in ge- 
neral be determined. But it is beſt to begin 
with ſmall doſes, from a pint to a quart in 
the morning, taken at repeated draughts, 
The quantity may be encreaſed as the con- 
ſtitution will bear; or as much as will ſet 
ealy on the ſtomach, and paſs off well. 
When it gives the leaſt uneaſineſs, it is: 
ſign that the doſe is too large. 


It is alſo uſed Se by way of bath 


or fomentation. 


It is recommended in a variety of com- 
plaints. In the King's evil, ſcurvy, le- 
proſy, and all cutaneous diſeaſes, In the 
Jaundice, hypochondriacal, and other diſ- 
orders ariſing from obſtruction. In the 
gravel, rheumatiſm, gout, bloody flux, 
| „ hectic 
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hectic fever, weakneſſes of the limbs, want 
of digeſtion, and many others. 


The chalybeate, or rock water, is limpid 
and tranſparent, as taken from the fountain, 
but on ſtanding ſoon loſes theſe qualities, 
together with its chalybeate taſte, Mixed 


with ſugar and rough cyder as it is taken up 


from the ſpring, it excites a briſk fermen- 
tation. = : 


It is recommended in ſuch chronic di- 
ſtempers as proceed from laxity of the fibres, 
and weakneſs of the mufcular ſyſtem. In 
weakneſs of the nerves; in paralytic com- 
plaints ; and the like. 


It is alſo good in ſcorbutic caſes; in 
moiſt and convulſive aſthmas; in obſtinate 
agues ; in obſtructions of the lower belly; 
in wandering, flow, nervous fevers; and 
in diſorders ariſing from obſtruction. 


LL ANGELL. 
2 Caernarvonſhire, North Wales. 


The water has an .harſh taſte, inclining to 


bitter. 


M It 
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It has been found efficacious in diſorders 
-0f the eyes; it the King's evil; ſcald 
heads; ulcers; eruptions of the ſkin ; the 
ſcurvy; the itch, &c. Alſo in rheuma- 
tiſms, palſy, and convulſions fits. 


This water has long been in repute in 
the neighbourhood. 


LEAMINGTON. 


This is of the nature of Barrowdale 


water, but much weaker. The doſe for a 


purge is from a quart to four or five pats, 
and it likewiſc uſually vomits. 


5 L E 
Near the Earl of Mancheſter's, Eſſex. 
It is a chalybeate water, ſimilar to thoſe 
of Thington and Hampſtead. 


LINCOM B, 
Near Bath, in Somerſetſhire. 
This is a chalybeate and acidulous water, 
containing alſo the foſſil alkali, with a ſmall 
quantity of purging ſalt. It ſoon loſes its 
- | virtue 
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virtue if expoſed to the air; and in a a few 
days alſo in g. 


It 1 in its virtues, the waters 
of Thetford and Ilmington. 


LI SIE AKE, 13 
In the pariſh of Killaſher, in the county . | | 
Fermanagh, Treland. F 
Here are two ſtrong ſulphureous waters, 7 | 
much of the ſame kind. 4 
Their contents and virtues reſemble thoſe 1 
of the Swad/ingbar water. A\ 
* 
| IL. IS-DONE-VARNA, N 
In the county of Clare, in Ireland. | | { 
t 
This is a ſtrong chalybeate water, and 5 
manifeſts itſelf as ſuch both to the taſte my 
and ſmell. It is allo unpregnated with the L 


foſlil alkali. 


It keeps its virtue in well-corked bottles. 


It uſually vomits and purges on firſt 
drinking, but afterwards operates by urine. 


M 2 _— 
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It ſeems to reſemble, in virtues, the 
Thetford and Ilmington waters. 


LOANSBURY, 
In Lord Burlington's park, in Yorkſhire. 
This is a ſulphureous water, weakly im- 
pregnated with a purging ſalt. 


It ſcems to be of the nature of the 
Aſteron water; but is only uſed at pre- 
ſent for waſhing mangy dogs and ſcabby 
horſes. | 


MACCROOMP, 
I. Ireland, about ſiæteen miles from Corp. 


This is a chalybeate water, impregnated 
with the foſſil alkali, and reſembles the 


Thetford and ac waters. 


MAHEREBERG, 


| Situated near Branden Bay, in the county 
of Kerry, Ireland. 


It is of the nature of the Barrowdale 
water. The doſe for a purge is from a 


| * to a quart. 
MALL OW. 
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M' A Lk WW 
In the county of Cork, Ireland. 


This is a warm water, perfectly limpid 
and pleaſant taſted, and keeps long in 
bottles well corked. 


It is recommended in moſt caſes for 
which the Briſtol water has been uſed. 


| MM A EF W_N; 
The ſpring hes at tbe weſt end of the town of 
New Malton, in Yorkſhire. 


It is a ſtrong chalybeate, abounding with 
fixed air when freſh drawn; has a faltiſh 
taſte, and leaves a bitterneſs in the throat. 


It operates by ſtool and urine. The doſe 
is from three pints to twice that quantity. 
If the ſtomach be foul, it is apt to vomit. 


In its virtues it reſembles the Scarborough 
water. | 


MALVE RN, 

In Glouceſterſhire. 
There are two noted ſprings at this place, 
M 3 on 
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one of them called the Holy Well, in the 
midway between Great and Little Malvern, 
the other is about a quarter of a mile from 


Great Malvern. But the waters are not 
materially different, 


They are light and pleaſant chalybeates, 


and are remarkable for being almoſt en- 


tirely free from any carthy matter. For 
three quarts of the Holy Well water being 


evaporated, ſcarce the fourth part of a 
grain of ſediment was left behind, 


They are recommended as excellent in 


diſeaſes of the ſkin; in leproſies; ſcorbutio 
complaints; the King's evil; glandular ob- 


ſtructions; ſcald heads; old ſores; cancers, 


Ko. They are alſo ſerviceable in inflam- 


mations and other diſeaſes of the eyes; in 


the gout and ſtone; in cachectic, bilious, 
and paralytic caſes; in old head achs, and 


in female obſtructions. 


The external uſe is by waſhing the part 
under the ſpout ſeveral times in a day; 
afterwards covering the part with cloths 
dipt in the water, which muſt be kept 
: e conſtantly 
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conſtantly moiſt. Thoſe who bathe, uſually, 


go into the water with their linen on, and 
dreſs upon it wet, and it is never found to 
be attended with inconvenience. 


The waters, when firſt drank, are apt to 
occaſion, in ſome, a ſlight nauſea; others 
they purge briſkly for ſeveral * but they 
operate * urine in all. 


It 18 adviſeable to drink freely of the wa- 
ters for ſome days before they are uſed ex- 
ternally. 


MARK S HALL, 
In Eſſex. 


This is a chalybeate water, reſembling 


thoſe of Iſlington and Hamſtead. 


MAT L OR. 
Near Wirkfworth, in Der6yſhrre. 


At this place (which is perfectly roman- 
tic) are ſeveral ſprings of warm water, 
which appear to be of the nature of the 
Briſto! water, except that it is very lightly 
im pregnated with iron. 


M 4. Its 


n 
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Its virtues are ſimilar to thoſe. of the 
| Brijtel and Buxton waters. 


The baths are com in rheuma- 
tic complaints, in cutaneous diſorders, and 
in other caſes where warm bathing is ſer- 
viceable. 


There are great numbers of petrifactions 
in the courſe of this water. 


MAU DUS V E x., 
Near Preſion, in Lancaſhire. 


The water is of a bluiſh colour, has a 
fœtid ſmell, and a brackiſh taſte, 


It is a ſtrong ſulphureous water, and is 
alſo impregnated with ſea ſalt. 


It is purgative, and has nearly the ſame 
virtues as the Harrogate water. 


M E C H AN: 
In the county of Fermanagh, Ireland. 


In this place there are two pRurroue 
ſprings, bath of the {ame nature, 
They 
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They contain the foſſil alkali, and in their 
virtues reſemble the Drumgoon and Swad- 
lingbar waters. 


MIL LA R's s PA W. 
Stoch port, in the county of Lancaſter. 


It is a chalybeate water of the nature of 
that of Tunbridge, and ſeems to be ſtronger 
of the iron, | 


M O FA 
In the county of Annandale, Scotland. 
At this place there are two ſprings or wells. 
They are both ſulphureous, and have a 


ſtrong ſmell and taſte; the upper one is the 
ſtrongeſt, and moſt nauſeous, and is leſs 


drank of than the other, though as it bears 
heat better it is moſt uſed for bathing. 


The Moffat water is alterative, and diu- 
retic, but it ſometimes purges, 


The quantity to be drank is three or four 


Englich quarts in a day, Thoſe of weakly | 


conſtitu- 
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conſtitutions, and children, leſs in propor- 
Rs. - | 


It is recommended to clear the firſt paſ- 
ſages previous to a courſe of the water; 
Wie ſalts are alſo directed to be diſſolved in 
it if it does not paſs off readily. Letting 
blood 1s adviſed if it ſtays in the body too 
long. 


The water muſt be refrained from if the 
patient has a cough, and in tubercles of the 
lungs. In hectic caſes it muſt alſo be drank 


with caution. Theſe caſes excepted, it 


may be uſed with great freedom. 


It is much recommended in diſorders of 
the ſkin, in ſcrophulous and ſcorbutic com- 
plaints, in chronic obſtructions, in female 
weaknefies and barrenneſs, in cholics, and 
other pains of the ſtomach and bowels. 


Externally, it is employed for waſhing 
ſerophulous ſores, and foul ulcers; cloths 
wetted with it are alſo directed to be applied. 


It has been warmed and uſed by way of 
bath 
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bath to particular parts, and to the whole 
| body; but it ſhould not be made too hot. 


The hot ſteam has been uſed with ſucceſs 
for ſoftening and relaxing hard ſwelled parts, 
and Riff joints. 


In theſe and the like complaints, it may 
be uſed both internally and externally. 


MOS s HO US E 
Near Maudſiey, in Lancaſhire. 


This is a briſk chalybeate water, and in its 
virtues reſembles thoſe of Hampſtead and 
Iſlington. | 


MORETON, or MORETON-SEE. 
Situated about two miles M. ft of Market- 
Drayton, in Shropſhire, | 


It is eſteemed as an excellent cooling and 
diuretic purge, It operates briſkly ; is pun- 
gent to the taſte, and ſeems to be of the na- 
ture of Holt water, 


MOUNT 
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"MOUNT 0K, 


| Seven leagues from Clermont, in the Auvergne, 
| France. 


This water is warm, and of the nature of 


the Aix-la- Chapelle. 


Taken internally it acts as a diuretic, 
and it ſometimes purges. Bathing in it 
ſweats profuſely, without weakening. the 


patient. 
\ 


It has been recommended in the rheuma- 
tiſm, gout, palſy, and many other diſ- 
orders, 


MOUNT  FELLAS 


In the county of Cavan, Treland. 


It is a chalybeate water, and ſeems to be 
of the nature of the Azhlone., 


N E VII 
Near Market-Harborough, in Leiceſterſhire. 
This is an exceeding clear water as it falls 
from the ſpout, and is void of all ſmell. 


It 
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It has a briſk auſtere bitter, yet not diſ- 
agreeable taſte, and abounds in fixed air. 


Expoſed to the air, it ſoon becomes tur- 
bid, and ſpoils. But in well cloſed bottles 
it will keep good. | 


Drank to the quantity of ſeveral pints, 
it proves purgative, and operates without 


griping. 


It alſo operates by urine and ſweat. 


It is a powerful antiſeptic in putrid di- 


ſeaſes. 


When taken as an alterative, it muſt be 
taken in ſmall doſes, from a few ſpoonfuls, 
to a quarter or half a pint ſeveral times in a 
day, according to its effect; and a little 
brandy, or the like, may be added if it fits 
cold on the ſtomach. 


It 1s eſteemed an excellent remedy in old 
dyſenteries and diarrhzas, in internal he- 
morrizages, in the fluor albus, and gleets, 


in the gravel, in rheumatiſms, and ſor the 


Worms ; 
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worms ; it is good in atrophies, in bloated 
conſtitutions, and dropſical complaints, in 
ſcorbutic diſorders, in want of appetite, and 
in other caſes; in inflammatory complaints 
however, and where there is an acidity of 
the humours, it does miſchief. 


Externally, it is a ſreedy cure for freſh 
wounds, for inflamed eyes, and hectic ul- 
cers, &c, eſpecially if taken inwardly at 
the ſame time. 


NEW CARTMAL, 
See Rougham. 


NEWNHAM REGIS, 
Tn WW arwickſhire. 
There are three wells at this place : they 
are all of them chalybeate, laxative, and 


_ diuretic; and ſeem to reſemble the Scar- 
gs. water. 


They 3 ſomewhat * a ſulphureous 
ſmell. 


NE W- 
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NEWTON DALE, 
In the North Riding of Yorkſhire. 
This is a cold petrifying water. 
It is ſaid to cure effectually, looſeneſſes, 
and bleedings of every kind; and that it 


reſtores weakened joints, though beginning 


to be diſtorted, by bathing in it, 


NEWTON STEWART, 
Near Caſtlebill, in the county of Tyrone, 
Ireland. 


It is a chalybeate water, of the nature of 
that of Tunbridge. 


N EZ DE NI. E. 
In Germany. 


About half a mile from Hunnobroda, in the 
diſtrict of the Caſtle of Banow. The ſpring 
7s near this village. 
This 1s an acidulous water, impregnated 
with fixed air like thoſe of Seltzer and Pyr- 
mont. | 


It 
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It is in great repute among the people in 
the neighbourhood, for the cure of many 
diſorders, particularly thoſe in which the 

waters juſt mentioned are ſerviceable. 


N. ß CT: K. 
Is the county of Meath, Ireland. 


It is a vitriolic water, and reſembles 
thoſe of Haręell and Croſiiown. 


NOR MAN B F. 
Four miles from Pickering, in N orkſhire. 


It is clear, beautiful, and fetid, and 
when poured out ſparkles like Champagne. 


It is a ſulphureous, and gently purgative 


water, and reſembles the Aſteron water in 


virtues. 


NORTHMALL; 


See Barnet. 


- 


NOTTINGT ON, 
Near Weymouth, in Dorſetſhire. 
This is a ſtrong ſulphureous water. 
Its flavout reſembles that of boiled eggs; 
and its colour, in a tin veſſel, is blue. A 


ſhilling put into it at the fountain head, be- 
comes, in a few minutes, blue. 


It contains the foffil alkali, with a little 
earth. E 


ſkinr 
In the county of Nottingham, near Thoroton. 
This water has a delicious, gentle, rough, 
ſweetiſh, chalybeate taſte, and a flight ſul- 
phureous mell. It is replete with fixed air, 
ſparkles and, flies when poured out into a 
glaſs, and makes the heads of thoſe who 
drink it giddy. 8 
It ſoon ſpoils by expoſure to air. 


It is purgative, and ſeems to be poſſeſſed 


of the ſame virtues as the Hartlepool water. 
It makes the tongue and ſtools black, like 
many other chalybeate waters. 

N OU L- 
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It is in repute for curing foulneſles of the 
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0, UL D:N; 
- Ii Norfolk. 


It 10 a light chalybeate water, ſimilar to 


that of Iſlington. 


Oo WEN BEE UN, 
11 the county of Cavan, Ireland. 


This is a ſulphureous water, impregnated 
with a purging ſalt, and a little native al- 
Kali. 


Its virtues reſemble thoſe — the Aſeeron 


water. 


Pp RA NM . 
In Middleſex, near London. 


The water is almoſt inſipid to the taſte. 


It is impregnated with a purging alt, to- 
gether with a ſmall portion of ſea ſalt. 


It is ibs a purgative water, and 1s 
alſo diuretic. 


Its: virtues are allied to thoſe of the Chel- 
tenham 
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.Zenham water, and it is alſo of ſervice in the 
ſtone, gravel, and ſimilar diſorders. 
1 3 YL, 
Near Paris, in France. 


It is a clear, colourleſs, chalybeate wa- 
ter, with a ſubacid taſte, and ferruginous 
ſmell, and emits plenty of air bubbles. 


It is a ſtrong chalybeate water, but does 


not prove purgative, unleſs drank in large 
quantity. It is of the nature of Pyrmont 
water. 


PET FPR HE 
In the county of Aberdeen, Scotland. 
This is one of the ſtrongeſt, and moſt fa- 


mous chaly beate waters in Scotland. It is 
of the nature of our Mington water, but 
more powerful. 


PE T TI C © 
In the county of Donnegal, Ireland. 


It is one of the ſtrongeſt ſulphur waters 
IN 2 in 
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in Ireland; and is alfo impregnated with a 


purging ſalt. 


In its virtues it reſembles the Afeeron 
water. To 


P L O M B IE RS. 
I Loraine, France. 


The water is tepid and ſaponaceous, 
with a faltiſh taſte, 


It is recommended for complaints of the 
ſtomach proceeding from acidity ; in fpit- 
ting of blood; in hæmorrhages; phthyſical 
and aſthmatic complaints; in dropſy of the 
belly; the diabetes; fluor albus; dyſen= 


tery; and in all cutaneous diſorders. 


It is drank from a pint to three quarts, 
on an empty ſtomach, in the morning; it 
is diuretic and laxative. 

It is alſo uſed outwardly as a bath; and 
is reckoned excellent for waſhing ulcers. 


PONTGIBAU Lx, 
In the Auvergne, France. 


The water is limpid, ſubacid, and vinous. 


* 
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It contains the native alkali, together 
with calcareous earth. | 


"IE. diuretic and gently opening ; and its 
virtues are allied to thoſe of the Tilbury and 
Seltzer waters. UN 


P Y RM A 
In Weſtphalia, Germany. 


This is a very briſl;, ſpirity chalybeate, 
abounding in fixed air; and when taken up 
from the fountain, ſparkles like the briſkeſt 
Champaign wine. It has a fine, pleaſant, 
vinous taſte, and a ſomewhat ſulphureous 
ſmell. It is perfectly clear, and bears 
carriage better than the Sate water. 


. Perſons who drink it at the well are af- 
fected with a kind of giddineſs or intoxica- 
tion; owing, it may be ſuppoſed, to the 
great quantity of fixed air with which the 


water abounds. 


The common operation of this water is 
by urine; but it is alſo gently ſudorific 
2nd if taken in large quantity proves 
3 laxative. 
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laxative. When, however, it is required 
to have this latter effect, it is uſual to mix 
ſome ſalts with the firſt glaſſes, 


It is drank by glaſsfuls in the morning to 
the quantity of from one, to five or fix 
' pints, according to circumſtances,” walking 
about between each glaſs. 


It is recommended in caſes where the 

_ conſtitution is relaxed. In want of appe- 
tite and digeſtion; in weakneſs of the 

ſtomach, and in heart-burn ; in the green 
ſickneſs ; in female obſtructions, and in bar- 

renneſs ; in the ſcurvy, and cutaneous diſ- 

eaſes; and in the gout, eſpecially when 

mixed with milk. In cholics; in bloody 

fluxes; in diſeaſes of the breaſt and lungs ; 

in which caſes it 1s beſt taken lukewarm ; 

in nervous, hyſteric, and hypochondriacal 

diſorders ; in apoplexies and palſies; in the 
gravel, and urinary obſtructions; in foulneſs 

of the blood; and in obſtructions of the 

finer veſſels. It amends the lax texture of 

the blood; exhilarates the ſpirits without 

inflaming, as vinous liquors are apt to da; 
1 ang 
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and is among the beſt reſtoratives in de- 
cayed and broken conſtitutions. 


* 


This water poſſeſſes the general virtues 
of the Spaw water; and at the fountain it 
is even more ſpirity, as well as a ſtronger 
chalybeate. The reader therefore is re- 
ferred to what is ſaid of the Spaw water, 
for a further account of its virtues. | 


QUEEN CAMEL, 
Near Sherborne, in Somerſerſbire. 


The water has a fœtid, ſulphureous ſmell, 
like the waſhings of a foul gun. It tinges 
filver of a yellow or black colour, and 
blackens the ſtones on which it runs. It 
is alſo ſaid to be colder than common 
water. | 


It contains the foſſil alkali, together with 
ſea ſalt, a chalky earth, and a bituminous 
or ſulphureous matter. | 


It has been uſed with ſucceſs both in- 
wardly and outwardly in cutaneous diſ- 


orders, the ſcurvy, and the King's evil. 
N4 


And 
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And for theſe purpoſes a place is contrived 
for bathing. | 
RICHMON D, 
In the county of Surry. 
This is a purging water, of the nature of 8 
thoſe of Aclon and Pancras. 
RN O R 
In Wiltſhire. 
This a chalybeate water with a ſulphu- 


reous ſmell, and 1s impregnated with the 
foſſil alkali. 


It is recommended internally and ex- 


ternally in ſcorbutic and ſcrophulous caſes, 


and in cutaneous diſeaſes, &c. 


On firſt taking this water it acts as 2 


gentle purge. 


It does not bear carriage. 


R O UG HAM, 
In Lancaſhire. 


It is of the nature of Barrowda/e water, 
but much weaker, 


The 
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T he doſe for a purge 1s from three to 


eight quarts. In that quantity it operates 


powerfully by ſtool, and alſo by urine. 


SAINT BARTHOLOMEW" WELL, 
Ireland. | 


an ts about two miles ſouth-weſt from Cork. 


The water is ſoft, and mixes {ſmoothly 
with ſoap: 


By keeping it putrifies, and then tinges 
filyer, and throws up a ſtinking ſcum which 
has ſomewhat of an irony taſte. Galls then 


give it a purple tinge, which they do not 


to the freſh water. 
It i an alkaline ſalt. 


Its virtues are ſimilar to thoſe of the 


Tilbury water. 


SAINT ERASMUS's WELL. 


Situated on Lord Chetynd's grounds in 
Staffordſhire, 


The water is of the nature of Barrows 
dale, but much weaker, 


tt 
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It is of the colour of ſack, but without 
much taſte or ſmell. 


If drank to the quantity of ſeveral 
quarts, it operates powerfully by ſtool, 


SALES SPA W. 
See Lancaſter. 


SCARBOROUGH, 


In Yorkjhire. 


The waters of this place are chalybeate 
and purging ; and they are more frequented 
and uſed than any other water of this claſs 
in England, 


There are two wells; the one more pur- 
gative, the other a ſtronger chalybeate. 
Hence the latter (which is neareſt the town) 
has been called the chalybeate ſpring, the 


other the purging ; though they are both 


impregnated with the ſame principles, but 

in different proportions. The purging is 

the moſt famed, and is that which is uſually 
called the Scarborough water, 


When 
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When theſe waters are poured out of 
one glaſs into another, they throw up a 
number of air bubbles; and if ſhook for 
a while in a cloſe ſtopt phial, and the phial 
be ſuddenly opened before the commotion 
ceaſes, they diſplode an elaſtic vapour with 
an audible noiſe, which ſhews that they 
abound in fixed air, 


At the fountain they both have a briſk, 
pungent, chalybeate taſte; but the purging 
water taſtes bjtteriſh, which is not uſually 
the caſe with the chalybearze one. | 


They loſe their chalybeate virtues by ex- 
poſure, and alſo by keeping; but the 
purging water ſooneſt. . 


They both putrify by keeping; but in 
time recover their ſweetneſs. 


Four or five half pints of the purging 
water drank within an hour, give two or 
three eaſy motions, and raiſe the ſpirits. 
The like quantity of the c4a/ybeate purges 
leſs, but exhilarates more, and paſſes off 
chiefly by urine, | 


Theſe 
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Theſe waters have been found of ſervice 
in hectic fevers, in weakneſſes of the ſto- 


mach, and indigeſtion; in relaxations of the 
 Hitem; in nervous, hyſteric, and hypochon- 


driacal diſorders; in the green ſickneſs, in 
the ſcurvy, rheumatiſm, and aſthmatic com- 
plaints; in gleets, the fluor albus, and other 


preternatural evacuations, and in habitual 


coſtiveneſs. The waters are to be varied 
according to the intention to be anſwered. 
SCOLLIENSES, 
11 Upper Rboetia, Switzerland. 


| Itis a chalybeate water, impregnated with 


the foſſil alkali ; and ſo full of fixed air, that 


it often burſts the bottles in which it is kept. 


It makes the drinkers giddy, and ope- 


rates mildly, though largely by ſtool, and 
by ſpittipg. 


It is eſteemed excellent for cholicky 


pains, both as a cure and preventative. 


In its general virtues it reſembles the 
Spaw water, 


SEA 


r 
1 


C 
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SEA WATER, 


Sea water has a falt, bitteriſh taſte, appears 


of a greeniſh colour, and becomes fœtid by 


keeping, 


As an immenſe number of ſprings, rivers, 
&c. are continually emptying themſelves 
in the ſea, as it contains an almoſt infinity 
of animals and vegetables, and covers and 
waſhes ſuch a variety of lands and ſhores, it 
would feem to be impregnated with very 
heterogeneous matters. Nevertheleſs, the 
water, in different parts of the ocean, ap- 


pears to be nearly alike, and the difference 


in its contents appears to be much leſs than 
might at firſt be imagined. e 


It contains ſea ſalt in great quantity. A 
chalky earth, or rather, what is called by 
the chemiſts, a calcareous marine ſalt: a 
bittern, from which the Epſom ſalts of the 
ſhops are prepared, and ſome unctuous and 
bituminous matters. 


Sea water, in hotter climates, generally 
contains a greater proportion of theſe mat- 
ters than that in colder ones, and therefore 
18 
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is ſtronger. The difference, i in ſome places, 


18 . two to one. 


Sea water taken internally, in ſmall quan- 


tity, proves a ſtimulating and heating re- 
medy, diffipating the Gone: Huids, and occa- 


ſioning thirſt. 


In larger quantity it proves purgative. 
But differs from other purges in that pa- 
tients who drink it daily for a conſiderable 
time, inſtead of loſing, often gain ſtrength 


wy if, 


It therefore acts, not merely as a pur- 
gative, but gives alſo a briſk ſtimulus to the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, thereby encreaſing 
the appetite, and promoting digeſtion. 


By means of this excellent property of 
ſea water (viz. our being able to keep up a 
purging for a conſiderable time, without 
hurting the conſtitution), we are enabled 
frequently to remove diſorders which have 
teſiſted the force of other remedies. 


It is of excellent uſe in ſcrophulous com- 
plaints; 
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1 plaints; and glandular ſwellings are generally 
removed by it. If joined with the bark, it 
has ſometimes a better effect in thoſe caſes. 


« It is alſo ſerviceable in purging off groſs 
. humours, which have been the conſequence 
of indulging the appetite too freely, and 
leading an inactive life: alſo in cleanſing the 


3 inteſtines of viſcid mucus, and worms. 
e In caſes where there is fever, heat, or 
h inflammation, ſea water is found to be hurt- 


ful. Previous to its uſe, therefore, theſe 
ſymptoms ſhould be removed by bleeding, 


- WH purging, and a proper cooling treatment. 
1 i ; W 
g As Sea water is ſpecifically heavier than 


common water, and, (by reaſon of the ſa- 
line matters contained in it,) is alſo more 


f ſtimulating, it is more efficacious when uſed 
a externally as a bath, 

it | | 

d It has alſo particular virtues when exter- 
ve nally uſed. On account of its ſtimulating 


and diſcutient property, it is excellent in the 
ſcrophula or king's evil, in hard ſwellings, 
1- in the bite of a mad dog, in the rickets, in 
5 3 the 
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the dry leproſy, and itch, in paralytic and 
ſcorbutic complaints, and in many other 


caſes. But in moſt of theſe, it is proper to 
ule it both internally and externally. 


8 E DL I T 2. 
| Germany, 
A village in Bohemia. 


This purging water is of the ſame nature 
as our Epſom, but much ſtronger. 


Two or three tea cups full are generally 
{ufficient for a doſe; and the ſtrongeſt con- 
ſtitution ſcarce requires more than a pint. 


8 E Il. . 
In Germany. 


This ſpring ts near to the town of Neider, or 
Lower Seltzer, about three leagues from 
Francgfort on the Maine, in the Lower 
Archbiſhoprick of Treves. 


It riſes near a ſmall trout ſtream. The 
country and avenues around are delightful, 


and afford a very pleaſing proſpect. 


The 
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The water iſſues forth with great rapidity ; 
is remarkably clear and light, and on pour- | 


ing-it from one veſſel to another, plenty of 
air bubbles ariſe, 


It has, at firſt, ſomewhat of a briſk ſub- 
acid pungent taſte, but leaves behind a lixi- 
vial one. ; 


If expoſed twenty-four hours to the air, 
it loſes entirely its original taſte, and ac- 
quires that of a flat alkaline ley. But no 

ſediment is depoſited, 


It putrifies ſooner than any other medi- 
cinal water. 


When freſh, it makes an immediate ef- 
ferveſcence with acids, but eſpecially with 


Rheniſh wines, and a little powdered ſugar. 


It alſo curdles with a ſolution of ſoap. 


It does not change purple with galls; 
and therefore contains no chalybeate. 


O Oil 
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Oil of tartar dropt! into it makes it milky, 
but does not occaſion a precipitate. 


It contains an alkaline ſalt, together with 


a ſmall quantity of calcareous earth, and ſea 


ſalt, and it abounds in fixed air. 


The operation of this water is chiefly by 
urine, for it has no purgative virtues. It 
corrects acidities, renders the blood and 


juices more fluid, and promotes a briſk and 
free circulation. Hence it is good in ob- 
ſtructions of the glands, and againſt groſs, 
and viſcid humours. 


It is of great uſe in the gravel and ſtone, 
and in other diſorders of the kidnies and 
bladder. 


It is alſo excellent in gouty and rheuma- 
tic complaints *, eſpecially when mixed 
with milk. 


It is drank with great ſucceſs in ſcorbu- 
tic, cutaneous, and putrid diſorders. 


* In theſe diſorders its virtue is ſaid to be much im- 
proved by the addition of Rheniſh wine, and a little 
| ſugar. 


＋ Aſſes, or goats milk, is uſually preferred. 
| It 


1- 
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Tt is good apainſt the heart-burn; and it 
is alſo an excellent ſtomachic. Several pints 


may be drank in the courſe of a day. 


On account of its diuretic quality, it is 


of ſervice in dropſical complaints. 


Mixed with aſſes milk, it is of great uſe 
in in conſumptive N and in diſorders of the 
lungs. | 


It is in great eſteem in nervous diſorders, 
either with, or without milk, as is found to 
be moſt ſuitable to the conſtitution, 


It is alſo of ſervice in hypochondriacal, 
and hyſteric complaints, and in obſtruc- 


tions of the menſes, eſpecially if exerciſe be 
uſed. 


It is given in purgings and fluxes ariſing 
from acidity in the bowels, with good 


ſucceſs. 


Drank by nurſes, it is ſaid to render their 
milk more wholeſome and nouriſhing to 
children, and to prevent it from turning 
ſour on their ſtomachs. 


O 2 As 
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As the fixed air of this water ſo ſoon flies 
off, it ought either to be drank on the ſpot, 
or at leaſt ſhould be impregnated with a 
freſh quantity previous to its being taken, 
according to the directions given in the be- 
ginning of this treatiſe. 


Thoſe perſons, with whofe ſtomachs wa- 
ter alone does not ſo well agree, are adviſed 
to mix with it ſome generous and agreeable 
wine, in caſes where wine will not be hurt- 
ful. (See alſo Spaw and Pyrmont waters.) 


SENE, or SE ND, 
Near the Devizes, Wiltſhire. 


At this place are two chalybeate ſprings, ; | 
one of them ſtronger than the other, but = 
both reſembling in virtues the Hampſtead 


and Hington waters. l 

i 
T hay are diuretic, but not purgative. 

At a village called Paulſbolt, near this t 

place, is another chalybeate ſpring. * 

= in 
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In Germany. 


It is ſituated near to that of Sedlitz, and 
is of the ſame purgative nature, but ſome- 
* ſtronger. 


S H A DW XE K. L, 
Near London, fituated in Sun Tavern Fields. 


This 1s a vitriolic chalybeate water ; that 
is, it is impregnated with green copperas, 
or vitriol of iron, and 1s one of the ſtrongeſt 
waters of the kind in England; it alſo con- 
tains iron held in ſolution by fixed air, or 
aerial acid. 


It has an acid, auſtere, vitriolic taſte, and 


with galls, gives a bluiſh black colour like 
ink. 


It has been taken inwardly to the quan- 
tity of a pint, divided into two or three 


doſes in the courſe of an hour in the morn- 


ing. It vomits, and gently parges's z 1t turns 
the ſtools black. 


0 3 It 
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It his been found of ſervice in the fluor 
albus, in obſtinate gleets, and dyſenteries; 
in inward bleedings; in the jaundice; and 


in ſcorbutic, and leprous caſes. But it has 


chiefly been uſed externally for ſore eyes, the 
itch, ſcabs, tetters, ſcald-head, ulcers, fiſtu- 
las, and the like, by waſhing, or elſe applying 
linen rags dipped in it, to the parts. 


In ſcorbutic and leprous caſes, the inter- 


nal uſe is firſt adviſed till the eruptions are 


thrown out, which are then to be removed 
by the outward application of the water, 


8 H A P M O OR, 


The ſpring 1s ſituated in a marſhy heath, be- 


tween Shap and Orton, in Weſtmoreland. 


This is a ſuJphureous water, impregnated 
with a puiging (alt, | 


Three pints of it prove purgative. 


In its virtues it ſeems to reſemble the 


Aſceran water, 


SHAT- 
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-SHETTLEWOOD, 


Situated between Bolſover and R omeley, in 


Deroyſhure. 
Tt is a | ſalphureous water, impregnated 


with ſea falt. 


| Its virtues reſemble thoſe of the Harro- 
gate water, 


SH FE. 3 Q N, 
In H lebe. 
It is a ſulphureous water, impregnated 


with ſea ſalt, together with a purging ſalt. 


In its virtues it reſembles the Harrogate 
Water. | 


S$SOMERSH A M, 
In Huntingdonſpire. 


This ĩs a chalybeate water, impregnated 
with green vitriol and allum, and contains 
alſo fixed air. | = 


The "I for diigking it is from OF 


to October. 
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It i is drank in the morning to the quantity ; 

of ſeveral. glaſſes,, It is recommended in de- 

bilities of the ſtomach and bowels, in dy- 

{ ſenteries, hæmoroids, and worms, in nidrous 

4] crudities, - in obſtrutions of the liver 

and ſpleen, in uterine complaints, in the 

| ſtone and gravel, . in the ſcurvy, in hyſteric 

and hypochondriacal diſorders, and many 
others. | 


It is proper to purge before and after the 
courſe, and ſalts may Allo be occaſionally 
added. to it. ; 


Externally it is applied t to foul ulcers and 
Cancers, + 


s P A W. 


In the biſhoprick of Leives e raventy- 
one miles South Kaſjt from the town of 
Leige. 


In and about this town there are ſeveral 
ſprings, which afford excellent chalybeate 
waters: and in Great Britain, they are the 
moſtlrank ofa ny Torergn mineral waters. 


— 
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The principal ſprings are, 
1. The Potoun, or Pou fox, ſituated in 
the middle of the village. 
2. SAUVENIERE, about a mile and a half 
eaſt from it. 
3. GROISBECK, near to the Sauveniere. 
4. ToNNELET, a little to the left of the 
road to the Sauveniere. 
5. Wax TROZ, near to the Tonnelet. 


6. GERONSTERRE, two miles ſouth of the: 


Spaw. 

7. SAR TS, or NivESET, in the diſtrict 
of Sarts. 

8. CuRVROR, or Bxv, in the principality 
of Stavelot. 

9. Couvx, 

10. BEVERSE, 

11. 810 f, 

12. GEROMONT. 


All near Malmdy. 


The Povnon, is a ſlow deep ſpring, and 
is more or leſs ſtrong or ſpirity according 
to the ſtate of the atmoſphere, 


It is a chalybeate and acidulous water, 
highly impregnated with fixed air, and con- 
tains alſo the foſſil alkali, with ſome earthy 
matter It 
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It is in its moſt perfect and natural ſtate - 
in cold, dry weather. It then appears co- 
lourleſs, tranſparent, and without ſmell, 
and has a ſubacid chalybeate tafte, with 
an agreeable ſmartneſs: at ſuch times, if it 


be taken out of the well in a glaſs, it does 


not ſparkle; but after ſtanding awhile, co- 


vers the glaſs on the inſide with ſmall air 


bubbles; but if it be ſhaken, or poured 
out of one glaſs into another, it then ſparkles, 
and diſcharges a great number of air bubbles 
at the ſurface. 


In warm, moiſt weather, it loſes its tranſ- 
parency, appears turbid or wheyiſh, con- 
tains leſs fixed air, and is partly decompoſed, 
A murmuring noiſe alſo is ſometimes heard 
in the well. | 5 


It is therefore in its greateſt perfection 
when the weather is cold and dry. 


It is colder than the heat of the atmoſ- 
phere by many degrees. 


It is ſuppoſed to contain the greateſt 
quantity of fixed air of almoſt any acidu- 
I lous 
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Jous . water; and in conſequence thereof 
has a remarkable ſprightlineſs and vinoſity, 
and boils by mere warmth. This, how- 
ever, ſoon flies off, if the water be left ex- 
| poſed; though in well corked bottles it is 


in a great meaſure preſerved. 


It is capable of diſſolving more iron 
than it naturally contains, and thereby 
becomes a ſtronger chalybeate. This is 
owing to the great quantity of fixed air 
which it contains, | 


For the ſame reaſon an ebullition is 


raiſed in this water on the addition of 


acids, by reaſon that they diſengage its 
fixed air, 


It mixes ſmoothly with milk, whether 
it be cold or of a boiling heat. 


SAUVENIER. It is of the ſame nature 
with the PounoN water, and ſeems to be 
even more acidulous, For it diſſolves more 
iron; ſtands longer fine; and preſerves its 
purple tinging quality for a greater length 
of time, 


At 
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At the well it has ſomewhat a ſmell of 


ſulphur. 


GROISs BECK. The water is of the fame 
nature with that of PounoNn, but is more 
acidulous; has a vitriolic taſte, and ſome- 
what of a ſulphureous ſmell. 


ToNxNELET. This water ſeems even to 
furpats that of Pouhox, and has been too 
much neglected *. It is one of the moſt 


ſprightly waters in the world. It is much 


colder than either of the Spaw waters; 
has no ſmell ; is bright, tranſparent, and 


colourleſs; and from the rapidity of its 


motion does not foul its baſon. It has a 
ſmart, ſubacid, ſprightly taſte, not unlike 


the briſkeſt Champaign wine. 


From a variety of experiments it ap- 
pears, that this water is more ſtrongly 
charged than any of the others with fixed 
air, on which the energy of all waters of 


this kind depend. 
| WAR 


4 The Tonnelet ſpring, fo much extolled by Dr. 


Lucas, is, as I am informed by Dr. Simmons, now 
almoſt deſerted ; and ſo is the /Yartroz, 
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WäiRTROZEz. Its ſituation is loweſt of 
any of the ſprings about Spaw, and is more 
apt to be foul. But when the well is 
cleaned out, and the water pure, it is found 
to be of the ſame nature as that of PouhoN. 
It is not purgative, as ſome have aſſerted. 


GERONSTERRE. It reſembles the Pov- 
HON water in its briſk, acidulous, and cha- 
lybeate taſte; and has alſo a ſulphureous 


ſmell at the fountain, which it loſes by 


being carried to a diſtance. This ſmell is 
ſtrongeſt in warm moiſt weather. 


The air, or vapour, of this water af- 
feats the heads of ſome who drink it, 
occaſioning a giddineſs, or kind of drunken- 
neſs, which goes off in a quarter or half 
an hour. The Pyrmont, and ſeveral other 
briſk chalybeate waters, are found to have 
the ſame effect. 


It bears carriage as well as the other 
Spaw waters, though the contrary opinion 
has been induſtriouſly propagated. It is 


colder than any of the ſprings, the Ten- 


nelet excepted. 
It 
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It does not ſeem to contain ſo great a 
quantity of fixed air as the Pohoun, and 
ſome of the other Spaw waters. | 


| Saks, or NiveseT. It reſembles the 
Tonnelet water, but is rather leſs briſk and vi- 
nous. It is however more acid and ſtyptic. 


Bru, or CHEVRON. It approaches to 
the nature of the Tonnelet water. The phy- 


| ficians at Leige have artfully decried thi 


water, becauſe it is not in the principality 
of Leige. But by every trial it appears 
not to be inferior to any of the Spaw 
waters. == 


Covve and Brverse. The Conve nearly 
reſembles the -Tonnelet water; or rather, 
may be placed in a medium between that 


and the War troz. It hardly equals the 
tranſparency, ſmartneſs, and generous vi- 


nous taſte of the firſt, but it greatly ſur- 
paſſes the latter. The Bever/e agrees with 
this, only that it does not retain its ſmart- 
neſs ſo well by keeping. 


"I SSE. It has ſome of the general 


properties of the Spaw waters, but in other 
refpects it is different. 


It 
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It is moderately ſubacid, ſmart, and grate- 
ful, but has no ſenſible chalybeate taſte. 


It ſparkles like Champaign wine when 
| poured from one glaſs to another. Upon 
ſtanding it loſes its fixed air, and throws 
up 2 thick mother of pearl coloured pel- 
licle. | 


It is much more loaded with earthy 
matters, and leſs impregnated with - iron 
and fixed air than the other Spaw waters. 


GERROMONT. As a chalybeate and aci- 
dulous water it ſeems to be nearly of the 
fame ſtrength with the La Sige; but it 
contains a greater quantity of the foſſil 
alkali, together with a mixture of ſea ſalt, 
The earthy matters, however, are leſs. 


Their Virtues, Cc. lt appears, that theſe 
waters are compounded of nearly the ſame 
principles, though in different proportions. 
All of them abound with the mineral 
_ elaſtic ſpirit, or ed air. They contain 
more or leſs iron, foſſil alkali, and calca- 
reous and {clenitical earths; together with 

a ſmall 
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2 ſmall portion of ſea falt, and an oily 


matter common to all waters. Theſe are 
all kept ſuſpended, and in a neutral ſtate, 
by means of the atrial acid, or fixed air. 


From a review of the contents of theſe 


waters, it cannot be imagined that their 
virtues principally depend on the ſmall 
quantity of % matters which they con- 
tain. They muſt therefore depend moſtly 
on their ſubtle mineral ſpirit, or fixed air. 
And they are probably rendered more active 
and penetrating both in the firſt paſſages, 


and alſo when they enter the circulation, 


by means of that ſmall portion of iron, 
earth, ſalt, &c. with which they are im- 
pregnated. 


Theſe waters are diuretic, and ſometimes 


purgative like other chaly beate waters they 
tinge the ſtools black. 


They exhilerate and affect the ſpirits with 

a much more kind and benign influence 
than wine or ſpirituous liquors; and their 
general operation is by ſtrengthening the 
720 fibres. 
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fibres. They cool and quench thirſt much | 
better than common water. 


They are therefore found excellent in 
caſes of univerſal languor or weakneſs, pro- 
ceeding from a relaxation of the ſtomach, 
and of the fibres in general, and where the 
conſtitution has been weakened by diſeaſes, 
or by too ſedentary a life. In weak, re- 
laxed; groſs habits; in nervous diſorders; 
in the end of the gout and rheumatiſm, 
where the conſtitution needs to be repaired; 
in ſuch afthmatic diſorders and chronic 
coughs as proceed from too great a relaxa- 
tion of the pulmonary veſſels; in obſtrue- 
tions of the liver and ſpleen; in caſes 
where the blood is too thin and putreſcent, 
occaſioned by irregularities, or by ſcorbutic 
or other putrid diſorders; in hyſterical and 
hypochondriacal complaints, where the fibres 
are too irritable and relaxed, and where the 
habit in general needs to be reſtored ; in 
paralytic diſorders ; in gleets ; in the fluor 
albus ; in fluxes of the belly; and in other 
inordinate diſcharges proceeding from too 
great weakneſs or relaxation of any parti- 
_ cular part; in the gravel and ſtone ; in 
FP female 
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female obſtructions ; in barrenneſs ; and in 
moſt other caſes where a ſtrengthening and 
briſk ſtimulating reſolving chalybeate re- 
medy is wanted; and where there are no 
confirmed obſtructions, or ſo much heat and 
fever as to forbid their uſe. 


They are, however, generally hurtful in 


hot, bilious, and plethoric conftitutions, | 
when uſed before the body is cooled by ; 
proper evacuations. They are alfo hurtful | 
in caſes of fever and heat; in hectic fevers N 
and ulcerations of the lungs, and of other J 
internal parts, particularly where there is 
no free outlet to the matter; and allo in 
moſt confirmed obſtructions attended with 


fever. 


The uſual ſeaſon for drinking them is in 

July and Auguſt, or during the ſummer 

months from May to September. The 

water, however, is beſt in the winter, and 

in dry, froſty weather; and probably might 
then be drank to greateſt advantage. 


If they lie cold on the ſtomach, a few 
carraway ſeeds, cardamoms, or other aro- 
matic, 
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matic, may be taken with them. The 
veſſel out of which it is drank may alſo be 
warmed with hot water, or a little warm 
water may be added immediately before 
drinking. It muſt always be drank before 


noon. 
| The quantity to be drank ſhould be dif- 
3 ferent according to the age, conſtitution, 
; and other circumſtances of the patient. The 
5 only certain rule is, that quantity which the 
| ſtomach can bear without heavineſs of un- 
I eaſineſs. The greater the quantity any one 
N drinks, the better, provided it agrees, and 
J paſſes well off. It is adviſeable to begin 
3 with drinking a glaſs of two ſeveral times 
ö in a day, encreaſing the quantity daily, as 


far as the ſtomach will bear. To continue 
that doſe during the courſe, and to finiſh 
by leſſening it by the ſame degrees by 
which it was augmented. Moderate exer- 
ciſe is proper after drinking. It is to be 
continued for ſeveral weeks or months, ac- 
cording to the circumſtances. 


Previous to the uſe of the water, it is 
: proper to cleanſe the firſt paſſages by gentle 
| - purges, and if judged neceſſary, an emetic 
| | Fs alſo 
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alſo ſhould be given. During the courſe; 
likewiſe coſtiveneſs ſhould be prevented, by 
occaſionally adding Rochel falts, or rhubarb, 
to the firſt glaſſes of water in the morning. 


When there 13 too much heat, the ſaline 
draughts, nitre, vegetable acids, or the 
like, ſhould be given, and the elixir of vi- 


triol has been added to the water, in inter- 


mittent feveriſh complaints, with good 
effect. 


A cooling regimen ſhould be obſerved 
while drinking theſe waters, as alſo regular 
hours, and quietneſs, or chearſulneſs of 
mind. 


In caſes of rigidneſs of the fibres, the 
warm: bath is recommended, among the beſt 
preparatives to a courſe of theſe waters; and, 
hence bathing at Aix-/a-Chopelle, or at 
Chaude Fontaine, is often premiſed. The 
warm bathing may occaſionally be repeated 
during the courſe. In oppoſite caſes, the 
cold bath is recommended. 


The Spaw water is uſed allo externally, 
in 
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3 in a variety of caſes, with good ſucceſs. It 
: is uſed as an injection in the fluor albus, 
E and in ulcers and cancers of the womb, and 
1 alſo in the gonorrhea; it is ſerviceable in 
L venereal aphthz, and ulcers in the mouth. 


It is uſed to waſh phagadenic ulcers : it 1s 
: recommended by way of gargle for relaxed 
C tonſils, and for faſtening looſe teeth; it is 
L alſo good in other relaxations; and it is ſaid 
5 to cure the itch, and ſimilar complaints, 
by waſhing and bathing; an internal courſe 


being alſo obſerved at the time. 


As the Spaw waters are impregnated with 
different proportions of the ſame ingredients, 
they may be choſen differently, according 

to the intentions we have in view. The 
Pohoun is the ſtrongeſt chalybeate. The 
Tonnelet and Geronfterre, are weaker chaly- 
beate, but are briſker, and rather more ſpi- 
rituous. The @Groz/beck, Sauveniere, and '% 
Wartroz, are ſtill weaker chalybeates, but 
highly impregnated with calcareous and ſe- 
lenitical earths, and contain alſo a greater 
proportion of the foſſil alkali. The Gers- 
mont, is likewiſe a weak chalybeate, but 
contains a great deal of calcareous and ſele- 
| 5 nitical 
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nitical earth, and about threę times as much 
alkaline ſalt as any of the others. The four 
laſt waters, therefore, will be better in diſ- 
orders ariſing from an acid cauſe, and as di- 
— particularly the Geromont. 


S T E N F I E L D, 
In Lincolnſhire, 
It is a chalybeate laxative water, and re- 
ſembles that of Orton. It is light, clear, 


pleaſant taſted, and full of ſpirit at firſt, but 
on long ſtanding in its large reſervoir ſpoils, 


6 T R E A Y A N. 
In Surry, near London. 


The water has a yellowiſh tinge, and 
throws up a ſcum variegated with blue, 
green, and yellow. Its taſte is ſomewhat 
ſaline and diſagrecable, 


It is a mild purging water, and may be 
drank to the quantity of three or four pints, 


It is alſo diuretic, and is ſaid to be found 
ufeful in diſorders of the eyes, 


STANGER, 
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Near C ockermouth, in Cumberland. 


This is a falt chalybeate, or vitriolic water; 
and, when drank to four or five pints, operates 
with violence both upwards and downwards. 


ST 6 EE 
See Jeſſop's Well, 


| SUCHALOZA, 
About a mile from Hungarian Broda, in 
Germany. 
It is an acidulous water, reſembling that 
of Nezdenice in virtues, 


It is greatly eſteemed in the neighbonr- 
hood for the cure of ſcrophulous and other 
diſorders, in which waters of this kind are 
ſerviceable ; and is drank with victuals in- 
ſtead of ſmall beer and wine. 


5 SUTTON BOG, 
| In the county of Oxford, near to Nuten 
|  Fonſhure, 


This is one of the waters termed /u/phureons. 
| F' 4: It 
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It has an intolerable fœtid ſmell, like 


rotten eggs. Its taſte is ſaltiſn and pun- 
gent, like ſoap lees. | 


It throws up a blue ſcum, and the mud 
at the bottom is jet black. In half an 
hour it turns filver of a copper colour. 


It contains an alkaline ſalt, together with 
a little ſea ſalt. 


It is a mild laxative, or purging water. 


It is uſed both for drinking and bathing ; 
and ulcers, tumours, ſcrophulous, and other 
diſeaſes of the {kin are ſucceſsfully waſhed 

with it. The mud is alſo made uſe of, 


SWADLINGBAR, 
In the county of Cavan, Ireland. 


The water is ſometimes tranſparent and 
colourleſs ; at other times ſomewhat whitiſh. 


It has a ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell, which 
it retains long in bottles well corked. It 
tinges filver of a blackiſh or copperiſh 

golour, =, 


The 
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The well is commonly covered with a 
whitiſh or bluiſh ſcum ; and depoſits a 
mud which burns, on the red hot 1 iron, with 
a blue flame, 


It contains the foſſil alkali, together with 
a little ſea ſalt and earth. 


It reſembles in its virtues the water of 
Drumgoon. 

S WAN S E T, 
In Glamorganſbire, North Wales. 


It is impregnated with green copperas, 
and therefore is of the nature of the Sad. 
cell water. 


Taken inwardly it is alſo ſaid to ſtop 
purgings ; applied outwardly it ſtops bleed- 
lo. & | 

SY DEN H AM; 
In Kent, near London. 

The water is fomewhat bitteriſh to the 

taſte, 


It is purgative, and of the nature of 
Epſom water, but Weaker, | 
| T A R- 
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TARLETON, 
Erght miles from Preſton in Lancaſhire. 
This is a chalybeate water, and drank to 
the quantity of three or four pints proves 
purgative. In its virtues it ſeems to re- 


ſemble the Scarborough water. It has a 
ſomewhat ſulphureous ſmell when firſt 


drawn. 
T EW KSB U Rx. 
In Glouceſter ſhire. 


It is a purging water, of the nature of 


thoſe of Acton, Pancras, and Epſom. 


There are two other ſprings of the 
ſame kind in the neighbourhood ; one of 
them is in Walton grounds, the other in 


* eddington grounds. 


THE 'T: If 0 R D. 
In the county of Norfolk. 


This is a chalybeate and acidulous water, 
and contains alſo the foſſil alkali. 


It operates by urine, and alſo gently by 
1 
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It is recommended in pains of the ſtomach 
and bowels; in loſs of appetite; in relaxed 


ſtate of the fibres ; in hyſteric dilorders; | 


and in beginning FI 


THOROTON, 
Near Newark upon Trent, Nottinghamphire. 


It is a chalybeate laxative water, re- 
ſembling that of Or/for. 


T HU MF 5 
In the North Riding of Yorkſhire, 


Tt is a briſk, ſparkling, chalybeate water, 


and is alſo purgative and diuretic. It re- 
ſembles the Scarborough and Cheltenham 


water 8. 


1IBSH EL F, 
In Derbyſbire. 


This is a fine clear chalybeate; and when 
poured from one glaſs to another, ſparkles 
like the Spau water, which it reſembles in 
yirtues, 
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T I L T. 


The ſpring which affords this water is ftuated 


near a farm houſe at We eft-Tilbury, near 
Tulbury-F, ort, in Eſſex. 


This water is not quite limpid at the 


well, but is ſomewhat ſtraw- coloured. 


It is ſoft and ſmooth to the taſte ; though 
after being agitated in the mouth, it leaves 


a ſmall degree of roughneſs on the tongue. 


It throws up a ſcum variegated with ſe- 
veral colours, which feels greaſy ; and ef- 


ele with ſpirit of vitriol. . 


It mixes ſmooth with milk, but curdles 
with ſoap. When boiled it turns milky ; a 
fourth part of mountain wine fines it imme- 
diately ; and all acids do the ſame. 


It operates chiefly by urine ; though it is 


alſo ſomewhat purgative; and increaſes 


perſ piration. 


It is in eſteem for removing glandular 
obſtructions. It is good in bloody fluxes, 
purgings, and the like. In diſorders of the 


ſtomach 


o „„  _ A” ford e ob 


CP 
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ſtomach ariſing-from acidity ; in the gravel ; 
fluor albus; and immoderate flux of the 
menſes. 


As a diuretic it is good in dropſical com- 
plaints. 


It gently warms the ſtomach; ſtrengthens 
the appetite; and promotes digeſtion. It 
is alſo of ſervice in lowneſs of ſpirits. 
From its efficacy in removing obſtructions 
of the glands, it is recommended in ſcur- 
vies and cutaneous diſeaſes; and its virtues 
in theſe complaints ſeem to be confirmed by 
the tingling which it occaſions in the ſkin, 


The doſe is uſually a quot in a day. 


The water 1s ſuppoſed. to owe its virtues 
to a native alkaline falt, which may be ob- 
tained from it by evaporation, and to its 


| fixed air. 


TOBER BON v. 
In Ireland. 


This ſpring is ſituated about four miles 
north of Dublin. 


The 
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: The water is ſweet, and ſoon lathers with 
ſoap. 

7 Before rain and wind it yields a fetid 
ſmell. Its ſediment, when placed on hot 
iron, turns black and fetid. 


It ein an alkaline ſalt, together with a 


calcareous earth, and an oily or bituminous 


matter. 


Its virtues are ſimilar to thoſe of the Tilbury 


water, but in a leſs degree. 


EE 
In the Biſhoprick of Cologne, Germany. 
This is among the moſt noted waters of 


Germany. . 


'The water has a briſk ſubacid taſte, at the 
fountain, which is loſt by expoſure to the air. 


It is clear and limpid when taken up from 
the well, but becomes turbid by ſtanding; 
owing to the loſs of its fixed air. 


It contains an alkaline ſalt, together with 
2 little chalky earth, and ſea (alt. 


Its 
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Its virtues are ſimilar to thoſe of the Selt- 
zer waters, but it is more purgative. 


It may alſo be uſed with 3 for 
common drink, either by itſelf or mixed with 
wine; and that either in acute or chronic 
diſeaſes, where diuretic or deobſtruent reme- 
dies ate required. 


TOW N LE 1 
See Hanbridge. 


TRALE E; 
Tr the county of Kerry, Ireland. 


It is a chalybeate water, of the nature of 
that of Caſtleconnel. 


T UNBRID GE. 


The WEI IS are ſituated about five miles 
from the town of Tunbridge, in Kent. 

This is at preſent one of the moſt famous 

chalybeate waters in England, and the moſt 

_ reſorted to of any, though it does not ſeem to 

be preferable to many aching in this kings 
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It is a briſk, light water, has a ferrugi- 
nous taſte, and contains alſo a little ſea ſalt. 


Expoſed to the air it ſoon loſes its virtues ; 
as it does alſo in a few days in bottles. 


It is uſual at times to mix with the firſt 


glaſs of the water, taken in the morning, 


either a little common ſalt, or ſome other 
purging falt, in order to make it operate by 


ſtool. If the ſtomach be foul, it is apt to 


| vomit. 


It 1s chiefly reſorted to in June, July, and 
Auguſt; and is recommended in all thoſe 


diſorders in which the celebrated Spaw wa- 


ters of Germany are ſerviceable, It poſſeſſes 
the ſame general virtues as thoſe waters, but 


in a leſs degree. 


UPMINYTER, 
Near Brentwood, in Eſſex. 


This 1 a ſtrong ſulphureous water, im- 
pregnated with a purging Wy and the 
foſſil alkali. 


It is purgative and diuretic; and in its 


virtues ſeems to reſemble the Aſceron water. 
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S A 1LS 
Ii France. 


The well is near Vahls, in Dauphiny. 


The water has a briſk ſubacid taſte at the 
ſpring; which is loſt before it reaches 
Paris, for it then taſtes ſaltiſh. 


It contains the foſſil alkali. 


It is diuretic, and ſomewhat purgative; 
and is ſimilar in virtues to the Setzer and 
Clifton waters, though leſs powerful. 


N. B. Near to this is another ſpring, 
called La Marie, but weaker. 


WAR DUN N W. 
In Nortbunderlaud. 

It is fituated between Cumberland and 
Northumberland, on the banks of the river 


Arden. 


It is the moit cold ſulphureous water in 
the three northern counties. It contains 
alſo ſea ſalt, and therefore reſembles in vir- 


tues the Harrozate water. 


A It 
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It loſes both its ſmell and virtues by car- 
riage and keeping. 
WEATHERSTACK, 
In Weſtmoreland. 


This is a weak chalybeate water, but con- 
tains a large portion of ſea falt. In the 
ſummer it ſmells of ſulphur, but not in the 
winter. | 


It is purgative; and the doſe is two or 


three pints. 


WELLENBROW, 
In Northamptonſhre. 


It is a light chalybeate water, reſembling 
that of IJington. 


WEST ASHTON, 
Ze the pariſh of Steeple Aſhton, Wiltſhire. 
It is a weak chalybeate water, reſembling 


thoſe of Hlington and Tunbridge. 


WESTW O 0D, 
Near Tanderſley, in Derbyſhire 


This is a vitriolic chalybeate, ſomewhat 


reſembling the Shadwell water. 


It 
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It is recommended externally for old ſores 
in the legs. 


N. B. The coal waters, in general, in 
this part of the country, are alſo vitriolic. 


WE X £0 02 
In Ireland. 


It is an agreeable chalybeate water, ſimi- 
lar in virtue to that of Mington. 


WHIT E=&aCRKE 


Near Trales, in Lancaſhire. 


This is a very clear, briſł chalybeate water, 
reſembling that of Lancaſter in virtues, but 
it is faid rather to bind than purge. 


W I Ga XN 
In Lancaſhire. 


It is a clear chalybeate water, reſembling 
thoſe of Hampſtead and Ilington. 


WIGGLESWORTH, 

In the pariſh of Long Preſton, in the Ve/t 
Riding of 2 n four miles Souto of 
Settle. | 
The water is very black, and has a ſtrong 

ſulphureous ſmell, with a faltiſh taſte. 


2 Drank 


8 
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ank to the quantity of three quarts, it 
puryes, and two quarts are ſaid to vomit, 
though it is rather uncommon, that more 
ſhould be required tor the latter than the 
former. 


WIL. DIC N, 
In the country of Naldecł, Germany. 


4 


This water at the ſountain, has a briſk 
ſubacid tate, which it loſes by expoſure. 


It 1s of the {ſame kind with that of Buch, 
but weaker. 


It is one of the mildeſt acidulæ known, 
and may be uſed as common drink alone, or 
mized with a finall port ion of wine. 


Though it is not eſteemed ſtrong enough 
to remove obſtinate chronic diſeaſes, and 
clear the firſt paſſages, yet it is excel- 
lent for blunting and dilating acrid, ſcor- 
butic, and gouty tumours, 3 taken in 
large quantity, and for a ſufficient length of 
time. 


WITHAM, 
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WIT EH AM, 
In Eſſex, | 
This is a chalybeate water of conſiderable N 


ſtrength, and is alſo impregnated with ſea 
ſalt, but it will not bear carriage, and muſt 

be drank at the fountain. 
1 It is very diuretic, and has been ſucceſs- 
b fully preſcribed in hectic fevers, in weakneſs 
occaſioned by long diſeaſe, in lowneſs of 


ſpirits, nervous complaints, want of ap- 
petite, indigeſtion, habitual cholic, and 
4 vomiting; in agues, in the jaundice, and 


: beginning droply; in the gravel, and ian 
aſthmatic and ſcorbutic diſorders, 

| WIRKSWORTH;, 

; In Derbyſhire. 

b It is a weak ſulphureous water, im- 


o 1 c * ; . 4 . 75 
pregnated with a purging falt, and 1s allo 
chalybeate. 


It is recommended in ſcrophulous, and 
WY Cutaneous diſorders. | 
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Z AH ORO VIC E, 


we 
1 
0 


In Germany. 


The ſpring is near to this village, in the 
diſtrict of the Caſtle of Suietlovia, in a rocky 
valley, by the fide of the river Nezdenice. 


It is an acidulous water, ſalter, but leſs 
acid than that of Nezdenzice; and it is alſo 
ſomewhat pungent and fœtid. 


It is in great eſteem in the neighbour- 
hood, particularly for the cure of ſerophu- 
lous diſorders, 


C O N- 


F OR the fake of brevity, I have omitted 
2 particular deſcription of each water in the 
preceding account, and occaſionally referred 
the reader to ſome water of the ſame kind 
which has been more fully treated of ; and 
the general virtues of the different claſſes of 
waters are alſo deſcribed at large in the 
Introduction. 5 | 
In the Appendix to Dr. Prieſtley's tract, 
J have given directions for imitating ſome. 
of thoſe waters. The acidulous waters of 
the 5th claſs, for example, may be imi- 
tated, and even excelled, by ſimply impreg- 
_ nating water with Fixed Air. The ſolid 
ingredients are known to be of little or no 
conſequence. If, however, theſe are de- 
' fired, they may be added in the proportions 
directed under the article Seltger water; 
though it is by no means neceſſary that thoſe 
proportions ſhould be ſtrictly adhered to. 
A Purging water, anſwering perhaps all 
the intentions of thoſe of the 6th claſs, may 
be made as directed for the Seid/cutz water. 
— Rochelle 


( 232 ) 
Rochelle or Glauber's ſalt may be ſubſtituted. 
for the Epſom, if the latter be too nauſeous ; 
and a little common ſalt may alſo be added. 
If the water to be imitated: be a falt water, 
like that of the fea, the common ſalt ſhould 
be in the greater proportion. 
The chalybeate waters of the 1ſt claſs 
may be elegantly fubſtituted, by water 1m- 
3 with Fixed Air, in which iron- 
filings, or wire, has been infuſed : or they 
may be made. as directed under the articles 
Spaww and Pyrmont © water, The chalybeate 
purging waters of the 2d claſs may be imi- 


tated by adding. to a gallon of this water 


ree ounces of Epſom, or other 


two or thr 
ing ſalt, and, if you will, a little ſea ſalt. 


—_ 
— wed 


For the une waters of the 3d claſs 
water impregnated with ſulphureous air may 


a 


be advantageouſly uſed: or " may be made 


as directed under the article Aix- is: Chapelle 
water. If they are allo required to be cha- 
lybeate, or purcing, or both, iron-filiggs, 
Ol Epfo n IA both theſe may be added, 
eier with a little ſea falt, according to 
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both fixed and ſulphureous airs are to be 
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4 238- 
and even for the hot ſulphureous waters it 
may be proper to put a ſmall proportion of 
chalk with the liver of ſulphur into the 
lower veſſcl A of the apparatus, 

They who have a knowledge of natural 
philoſophy, will perceive that theſe artificial 
waters are not only equal, but even ſuperior 
to the natural ones, eſpecially when they 
cannot be drank at the ſpring head, Their 
virtues, for the moſt part, depend on their 
volatile principles, and art can make water 
imbibe more than double the quantity of 
fixed, or ſulphureous air, that the ſtrongeſt 
natural waters are ever found to contain. 
The latter are alſo frequently impregnated 
with hurtful or, at leaſt, uſeleſs ingredients; 
and we cannot always be ſurs that we have 
them genuine. It is not, however, by any 
means, the Author's wiſh to proſcribe the 
uſe of the natural waters. Many of them 
have particular virtues, as has been proved by 
undoubted experiments: and there are others 
which art cannot yet ſufficiently imitate. 

Many people again, through prejudice, 
will not uſe the artificial waters, as they do 
not believe it poſlible that they can be made 
ſufficiently to reſemble the natural ones; but 
even 
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even thoſe will not object to the uſe of water 
impregnated with fixed or ſulþbureous air 
in a medicinal view, | 
Water impregnated with fixed air is now 
known to be a very powerful antiſeptic, or 
corrector of putrifaction. It will preſerve 
fleſh kept in it ſweet, and even reſtore it 
after it becomes putrid. It is therefore given 
with great ſucceſs in putrid fevers, in the ſea 
ſcurvy, in dyſenteries, in mortifications, and 
in other diſorders ariſing from a putrid cauſe, 
or attended with putrifaction, a draught of 
it being taken now-and- then, or even by 
way of common drink. But the ingenious 
Mr. Bewly has invented a ſtill better method 
of exhibiting fixed air, as a medicine : he 
directs a ſcruple of alkaline ſalt to be diſ- 
ſolved in a ſufficient quantity (ſuppoſe a 
quarter of a pint, or lets) of water, which 
is to be impregnated with as much fixed air 
as it can imbibe ; this is to be drank for 
one doſe. If immediately after it a ſpoonful 
of lemon juice, mixed with two or three 
ſpoonfuls of water, and ſweetened with ſu- 
gar, be drank, the fixed air will be extri- 
cated in the ſtomach; and by this means a 

much 

+ Mr. Bewly directs it to be prepared in larger quan- 
tity at a time, (as indeed it ought, in order to ſave 
trouble) and calls it his Met hitic Fulep. 
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much greater quantity of it may be given 
than the ſame quantity of water alone can be 
made to imbibe. In this way I have given 
it in the above diſorders, as well as in thoſe 
that follow, with the beſt effect. 

Fixed air acts as a corroborant ; and there- 
fore may be given with ſucceſs in weakneſs 
of the ſtomach, and in vomitings ariſing 
from that cauſe, 

It has already been noticed, in the Intro- 
duction, that if mild calcareous earth be ſu- 
perſaturated with fixed air, it becomes ſo- 
luble in water. The calculus, or ſtone in 
the bladder, conſiſts partly of this earth. 
Fixed air therefore has been given as a 

folvent in this caſe with ſucceſs. 

When the lungs are purulent, fixed air 
mixed with the air drawn into the lungs, 
has repeatedly been found to perform a cure. 

The bark may be given with advantage 
in water impregnated with fixed air, as they 
both coincide in the ſame intention, 

Fixed air may be applied by means of a 
{yringe, or otherwiſe, to putrid ulcers, morti- 
fied parts, ulcerated fore throats, and in 
fimilar caſes, and it has been found to have 
remarkable efficacy. It may allo be given 
internally at the ſame time. 


In 
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In putrid dyſenteries, and in putrid ſtools, 
fixed air may be given by way of clyſter, 
as hath been obſerved by the learned 
and ingenious Dr. Prieſtley (whom I have 
the honour to call my friend) in the former 
part of this work. Fermenting cataplaſms 
are of ſervice chiefly as they ſupply fixed air 


to the part. 

In caſes of putridity, fixed air has been ſuc- 
ceſsfully applied to the ſurface of the body, 
expoſed to ſtreams of it. And there are 
other caſes in which it has been found ſer- 


viceable. It is alſo an excellent cooling as 


- 


well as ſtrengthening beverage in hot relaxing 
weather, and it has beſides the advantage of 


being pleaſant taſted. 


The virtues of water impregnated with 
ſulpbureous air may be collected from what 


was ſaid in the Introduction, concerning ſul- 


phureous waters. 


